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The Light on the Point. 


HE deacon felt a strange reluctance to 
move this afternoon, or he would have 
pulled the frayed 

green bell-cord sooner. He 
had been working too hard 
over his cases. He was 
not as young as he was 
once. He would see the 
doctor in Portland next 
week, unless he felt better. 
All this he thought on the 
surface, to stifle the gnaw- 
ing anxiety beneath. 

Of course there was 
nothing wrong with his 
heart. He could work as 
hard as any lawyer of his 
age in the state. Only it 
was rather a pity the bell- 
cord was not nearer, for 
he wanted Malvina, so that 
he could find out what 
ailed that child, Jotham. 

For nearly two hours, 
now, the boy had been 
making mysterious jour- 
neys through the side-yard, 
appearing from the rear 
and disappearing over the 
ridge that overlooked the 
Point and the Cove. Each 
time he came from the 
kitchen he had his arms 
full of bundles. Once he 
had something that looked 
like red flannel and another 
time a peck measure of oats. 

Here he was again! 
This time he had his arms 
full of pieces of colored 
rags, knotted together. 
There was a long end of 
blue calico trailing behind 
him, and he stopped in 
front of the window to 
gather it up. There was 
no use calling tohim. He 
was too far off to hear; 
but what was he up to? 

It was not mischief, 
anyway! There never was 
a better boy than Jotham! 
Not a bit like a child, the 
deacon thought approv- 
ingly—just like an old 
man! He had only to give 
his orders, and Jotham 
obeyed them. No talk, no 
nonsense! That was be- 
cause he had brought the 
boy up. 

To be sure, Mrs. Barker, 
Jotham’s aunt and the 
deacon’s housekeeper, had 
helped, but she had been a 
sensible woman and agreed 
with the deacon in all his 
theories. 

From the day that Mrs. 
Barker brought the boy 
from the poor-farm, where 
his pretty, silly, vain, 
selfish mother had come to 
die,—after being lost to her 
friends for five years,— 
Jotham had behaved him- 
self. He was three years 
old then, now he must be 
nearly eleven. 

“There’s no trouble 
bringing up a child,” the 
deacon thought, “if you begin right. Jotham 
has never been the slightest care. Sometimes I 
forget he’s on the place. 
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hear him say his table of Old Testament kings 
every Sabbath afternoon. He’s not very bright, 
but he’s a good boy!” 

This would have been the sum of the deacon’s 
experience touching Jotham, if he had ever put it 
into words. 

The truth was, Jotham did not count for much 
anywhere, and the deacon was rather surprised 
at his own curiosity concerning the boy’s strange 
movements. The bundle of knotted rags settled 
it, though. The deacon got up from his easy- 
chair and pulled the bell-cord. 


Mrs. Barker takes care | 
of his clothes and sees that he goes to school. I | 


Malvina, a comely, pink-cheeked, fair-haired | 
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German girl, who had come to fill the late Mrs. | and tapped his thumbs. It was a way he had, 
Barker’s place, came in with a sinking heart. | and it meant, ‘‘No nonsense, now!” 
Like the rest of the world, she feared the deacon. “I am playing Christmas tree,” said Jotham, 

“Send Jotham to me,” was the brief, stern | and he lifted his eyes from the floor and looked 
order. imploringly at his benefactor. 

In a few minutes there came a faint knock at| The deacon stood it a minute and then he 
the door, and Jotham, in obedience to the grim | looked away. There was something in those 
| invitation, turned the grooved brass knob and | calm, violet eyes that made him nervous. To 
|came in. He closed the door gently behind him | begin with, they were much too large for the thin, 
and walked up in front of the deacon. He was a | oval face, and then they had such a clear, limpid 
pale boy, with a sensitive, drooping mouth and | light, and such a serious, brooding look, that they 
downeast eyes. The long, thick lashes that | haunted one. They disconcerted the deacon 











KNow!” 


“HE LIKES LIGHTS, YOU 


Ile | always, and that made him angry. I nstinctively 
| Jotham felt this, and he dropped them again. 

“T said I would not have a Christmas tree in 
the house! You know what I think of all this 
Christmas nonsense! What do you mean by 
disobeying me?’’ and the words seemed to freeze, 


| shaded them were darker than his hair. 
| was well and warmly dressed. 
‘What are you doing at the Point ?”” questioned | 
the deacon, in his own inimitable manner. It | 
was a manner which terrorized a witness into 
telling the truth, and sometimes into a lie. The 
deacon was very proud of this manner of his; it | they were so cold. 
had cost him a good deal. | A little shiver ran down the lad’s back, and 
“I am playing, sir,” said the lad, in a low, | his hands were moist with terror. “I thought you 
solemn tone. He spoke with an effort, as one| would not mind, out-of-doors, where you could 
unused to speech. not see it, and it’s only a make-believe one.” 
“Playing!” said Deacon Short, in an aston- The deacon frowned. It had been a Christmas 
ished tone. |tree that, ten years ago, had convulsed the 
“Yes, sir,” said Jotham, faintly. He was} Beadwell Church, splitting it in two. The 
afraid of the next question. deacon led the conservative party, who objected 
‘What are you playing?” to innovations, while his only brother, the doctor, 
The deacon put the tips of his fingers together, , was the ardent, passionate and indiscreet leader 











of the other wing. The deacon had left the 
church, vowing never to put his foot in it, or to 
speak to his brother again! And he was always 
a man of his word. 

So a Christmas tree was a sore subject; and 


had Mrs. Barker lived, Jotham would never 
have attempted even a “‘make-believe’’ one. 
“Has Malvina been talking to you?” The 


deacon’s frown seemed to distort and change the 
words till they frowned, too. 
*T asked her to,” said the child, bravely. 
**What did she say?” The deacon was going 
to probe this heresy to the 


bottom. 
“She told me of the 
Christmas trees in Ger- 


many, and how, when she 
was a little girl, she used 
to put a candle in the win- 
dow on Christmas eve, so 
that when the Christ-child 
came through, at midnight, 
He would see it, and be 
glad. He likes lights, you 
know !” 

As Jotham announced 
this belief, he raised his 
eyes to the deacon’s, and 
there was a gentle gladness 
there quite new to them. 
They had lost a little of 
their loneliness. 

“Low do you know ?” 

** Because,” said the boy, 
in a softly reminiscent tone, 
as one speaks of home and 
mother, “it was a_ star 
guided the wise men, and 
then ‘the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them !’ ” 

The deacon pinched his 
shaven under lip. He 
could not quite see the 
heresy, but he knew it was 
there, so he took refuge in 
a general rebuke. 

“IT do not wish you to 
speak of God in a too 
familiar way. As to Christ- 
mas trees, they are foolish, 
childish superstitions, and 
superstitions are sinful!” 

The deacon felt more at 
ease now. He was back to 
his old argument of ten 
years ago. He would 
order Jotham to strip that 
“make-believe” tree. 

“As to that tree 
yours 

Here Jotham looked at 
him. There was no rebel- 
lion, no anger, no pleading 
in Jotham’s face—just un- 
utterably sad submission. 

“Never mind this time. 
I don’t suppose you meant 
any harm, and it’s not in 
the house!”” The deacon 
never knew why he ended 
the sentence as he did. It 
was weak and _ inconsis- 
tent; but he wasn’t afraid 
of Jotham’s eyes after the 
child went out, with a 
grave, ‘Thank you, sir.” 
They seemed to leave a 
little trail of light behind 


of 


them—the light that He 
loved—in the darkening 
room. 


The gray ashes fell softly 
from the dying wood-fire 
as the gray December 
night closed in. There 
were two little, yellow- 
painted, splint - bottomed 
chairs, one at each side of 
the wide hearth. The 
deacon was anything but 
a fanciful man usually, but 
he seemed to see now two little boys occupying 
them, stiffly waiting for family prayers. 

He saw himself sitting alone, but beside the 
younger boy was his gentle, delicate mother, with 
her little cough. She always sat beside restless 
John, to keep him quiet, but the deacon could 
feel her loving, trusting glance resting on him, 
her eldest ! 

When he got as far as this in his thoughts, this 
Christmas eve, the deacon began to defend 
himself. He had done what was right! Some 
one must stand in the breach against the enemies 
of the faith! John was violent and irreligious. 
But somehow it all did not sound so plausible as 
it ought to-night, and it was a relief to have 
Malvina come into the dining-room to set the 
table for supper. It turned the current of his 
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thoughts. The door was ajar; the light came in, 
and he could hear her briskly moving to and fro. 
He did not know Jotham was there till he heard 
him say, in a musing voice: 

“Oh, it’s beautiful, Malvina! I’ve sprinkled 
the oats all around it, and there’s enough for all 
the birds on the Point. The red flannel bunches 
look like roses on the tree, and the patches of 
snow like lilies. ‘The colored rags are looped all 
round, and the presents are piled up under it. I 
do wish they were real, Malvina. I’ve given the 
deacon the big boy, 
because he’s been 
so good to me, and 
then you’ve got the 
next size.” 

“So?” said Mal- 
vina, and Malvina’s 
“so” ran the gamut 
of every emotion. 
Now it sounded 
interested and sym- 
pathetic. The dea- 
con smiled a little, 
and he felt relieved. 

The ridiculous 
Christmas _ tree, 
with its loops of 
rags and empty 
boxes out there in 
, the dark, was 
enough to provoke 
) mirth. 

Then Jotham’s 
gratitude pleased 
him. He had been good to the boy, who was 
brighter than he thought. He had never heard 
the child talk much before. Mrs. Barker did not 
encourage talking. Malvina might be an improve- 
ment, on the whole. 

Then the voice went on, with sweet and 
reverent seriousness : 

“Don’t you think He'll like it, Malvina, when 
He comes? It would have hurt Him so, if He 
thought we had forgotten Him! Oh! how I’d 
like to wait up and see Him, only it wouldn’t be 
right. I know just how He’ll look coming down 
into the Cove, with the star behind, the wind 
blowing His white dress, the glory all around, 
and a look on His face—oh, just like a hundred 
mothers !’’ 

“Thou art a dear child,” said Malvina, in a 
husky voice, and she rattled the plates in the 
pantry. Malvina had heard of Jotham’s mother, 
and she could not trust herself to say more. 

The deacon felt a most unusual contraction of 
his throat as he murmured, ‘‘Poor boy!’’ and he 
quite forgave him for the Christmas tree. 

It was Jotham’s bedtime, and he went to his 
chamber window for one last look at his tree. 
The moon was just rising, and silvering the 
ocean and the bay. Within the horns of the 
crescent-shaped harbor the water looked dark, 
but here and there it was shot with lances of 
light. 

The little town could only hold its one street 
from the encompassing mountains which crowded 
it so closely. The chain of lights began in the 





A LAST LOOK. 


centre and ran down to the other Point, where | 


Doctor Short lived. His was the last place. 
The old farm, belonging to his brother, the 
deacon, occupied the whole of the other Point. 
‘*The Shorthorns,” the townspeople called them. 

The broken, rocky coast-line was covered with 
snow. It was cold and cloudless, and the stars 
shone with an unearthly radiance. Down on the 
Point stood Jotham’s Christmas tree—the only 
tree on the other side of the ridge. That it was 
stunted and wind-blown had not occurred to the 
boy. Its chief charm was that it grew where it 
would not annoy the deacon. 

He gazed lovingly down on it as it stood, a 
dark mass against the unbroken snow, with its 
one gleaming point of light on the top. Job, the 
hired man, had been so good to let him have the 
lantern, and Malvina and he had fixed it after 
supper. He hated to go to bed and leave it. 

It had taken such a hold on his poor, starved 
imagination that ever since Malvina had told him 
about a Christmas tree he had gone about like 
one who sees a vision. It seemed such an easy 
and direct way of speaking to God—just to 
hang out a light, and He Who knew everything 
would know what little Jotham meant. 
why hadn’t some one told him about it before! 

“Jotham,” called Malvina, up the back stair- 
case, “get in bed, for it’s cold ;’’ and Jotham only 
waited for his prayers before he was cuddling 
between the cold sheets. 

It was Christmas eve; the Christ-child was 
coming! That was his last distinct thought as 
he drifted out of the deacon’s old chamber into 
the blessed sea of dreams. There was no one 
to see the beauty of that tender, rapturous smile 
on the upturned face, but it was not lost; of that 
we may be sure. 

The evening wore on. Malvina came in and 
fixed the fire for the night, and then went to bed 
in the ell. The deacon sat in the room under 
Jotham’s, beside the covered fire, his law papers 
unheeded beside him, and thought. 

Nine, ten, eleven, the old clock in the hall 
wheezed out. It was about time to lock up, the 
deacon thought—it would soon be midnight. 
Then came the remembrance of Jotham’s foolish 
fancy of the coming of the Christ-child. 

“At midnight!” ‘There was something ominous 
in the words! They seemed not to tell of the 
coming of the Christ-child, but of the Master of 
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the House! ‘The deacon shivered, just as he had 
made hosts of unfortunates shiver, and tried to 
pull himself together. He would lock up; _but 
even as he rose, the Guest who will not be denied 
touched the deacon on his breast. Ah! that stab 
of mortal anguish that wrung his weakened heart! 

With a bitter cry the deacon sank back in his 
chair, and the great, cold drops of sweat seemed 
to start from every pore. Help! help! he must 
have help! He was dying; but even as he called 
his voice sounded faint in his ownears. Malvina 
was too far off to hear, and Jotham, tired out 
with his trudgings to and fro, slept very soundly. 

There was no use in calling; he was only 
hastening the end! So he fell back in his chair, 
to try and meet it like a Christian. 

The deacon’s theology had been a hard one, 
but he had ever been as hard on himself as on 
others. He had not been a hypocrite, he was 
sure. He had tried to be consistent; but what 
ailed him now? In this hour of direst need 
where was his comfort, where was his sup- 
port ? 

He looked around vaguely on the familiar 
walls. The framed certificates of membership 
in missionary societies looked blankly back at 
him. What was there within? Out of all the 
years of prayer and praise, there must be some- 
thing left. Yes, here were the only words he 
could remember: ‘‘He that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” There was an appalling 
reasonableness about this that the deacon had 
never felt before. 

There were other words hovering on the edge 
of his memory now, like black-winged birds of 
ill-omen, words which shook him to his soul’s 
centre. At last he saw himself as God saw him, 
and it was too late! 

Then, in the midst of his. utter desolation, came 
little Jotham’s words, ‘‘He will look at you just 
like a hundred mothers!’ 

Ah, thank God for that thought—thank God 
for little nameless Jotham from the poor-farm! 
“Like a hundred mothers!’”” He knew how one 
mother could look, how one mother could forgive. 
Dear God, forgive him! He had been all wrong 
from the start; he had never known anything 
but the outside of religion, but now, in the hour 
of death, God had revealed Himself, through a 
mother and a child! 

The deacon was going fast now, growing 
weaker every minute, but the bodily pain was as 
nothing, now that the mental anguish was stilled. 

He was sorry he could not ask his brother John 
to forgive him. He was glad he had not stripped 
the Christmas tree. It was not the awful Task- 
master whom James Short had ignorantly wor- 
shipped all his life whom he now saw. It was 
the Christ-child coming, ‘‘coming into the Cove, 
all in a glory, with a look—like —’”’ Then the 
anguish ceased, and the deacon lay still. 

Over on the other Point of the crescent bay the 
doctor was restless. He had had a hard day and 
had gone to bed early, but he could not sleep. 

“*Tt’s the season,” he thought; “‘it brings back 
little Jamie!” For the white, unused bed in the 
nursery was still the empty throne to that mother 
and father. 

“T’ll just go in and look at it, and then I’ll feel 
easier.” The nursery was across the hall, and 
his wife, whom he supposed sleeping, watched 





him go with an aching heart. ‘Yet he is happier 


in mourning for 
Jamie than in for- 
getting him,” she 
thought. 

The doctor was a 
changed man. His 
outbursts of temper 
were over now. 











GLEAMING ACROSS THE COVE. 


“Julia,” said her husband, in an eager, excited 
voice, a few minutes later, ‘‘there’s a light at 
James’s, over on the Point. Something’s 
wrong !”’ 

‘“‘Where? What do you mean?” 

The doctor was putting on his clothes in a 
hurry, and rang the bell for Hiram, who slept 
over the stable. 

“Go into the nursery. You can’t see it from 
here. Long ago, when we first built this house, 
before the quarrel, James agreed to hang out a 
| light on that little tree on the Point—this side of 
' the ridge—if he needed me in the night. He 
| hasn’t looked himself lately. It’s his heart, I’m 
afraid.” 

“But, John, it may be a vessel anchored in- 
shore,” objected his wife. It seemed such a 
crazy piece of business. 

“Tt isn’t in the Cove, it’s on the Point, I tell 
you!” said the doctor, impatiently. Then, as he 
heard a noise in the hall below, ‘“‘Yes, Hiram. 
Hurry upand harness. There’s something wrong 
at my brother’s over on the Point.” 

The doctor buttoned himself into his ulster, 
and with his case in his hand, took a last look 
across the water. It was about a mile between 

















“the horns.”” He could see only the upper part 
of the house, for the ridge hid the lower windows. 
There were no lights in the bedrooms. That 
was queer, if there was sickness; yet there on 
the Point, in the designated place, hung the 
signal for help! He must go! _ 

It was three miles around by the road, for the 
harbor line made nearly a perfect half-circle, but 
the boat was stored for the winter and it would 
take longer to haul it out than to drive around, 

Away they went, past the quiet houses, out of 
the town, over the old Bay Road, now flooded 
with moonlight, where the waves broke on the 
beach on one side and the patient little farms 
struggled up the mountainside on the other. The 
sleighing was good and old Dan went as if he 
knew the need. They were turning off the main 
road now, to go down tothe Point. The doctor 
felt his heart grow warm as he passed one 
familiar spot after another. James had been in 
the wrong of course; yet James had not been 
the very violent one. 

The doctor was sorry for that violent language 
now. If he should be too late to tell James so! 
It was the brother that had the upper hand of 
the doctor. Hiram had never seen him so 
agitated as when he got out of the sleigh. 

“Come with me, Hiram, and carry the box.’ 
The doctor was afraid to go alone. 

The front door was unlocked. John Short 
stepped into his father’s house again, and opened 
the sitting-room door. There lay the deacon in 
his chair. 

“Not dead, O Lord, not dead!” groaned his 
unhappy brother. Then the force of habit came 
to his aid. “Help me put him on the sofa. 
He’s not dead yet. Bring that case. That’s it— 
a little water. Now lift his head and pour that 
down. The hired man used to sleep in the barn 
chamber. Go get him and rouse the house. I 
will pull him through !” 

Before long they got Job and Malvina up, and 
with Hiram they helped the doetor, who worked 
like a madman ; but it was not till the Christmas 
dawn was breaking over the mountain-tops 
that the danger was 
over and the deacon —— Saee 
could speak. Even Biietaee, Y 
then the doctor kept 
checking him. 

When the deacon 
began, “John, I was ‘ 
at fault,” the doctor m\\ 
said, in his brusque, 
impatient way, 
“Nothing of the sort. roe iy, 
1 wasthe one. Don’t Y 
say that again!” =) 
But the look wasa ~~ 
loving one, as he. ——— 4H] | | iy] 
gently stroked back (i iN) "FI 
the gray hair over we 4) HI 
the thin place on | TAN 
top. i 

**But, James,” ‘a 

said the doctor, after / ! 
a while, “how did 
you ever have the 
strength to hang up the lantern in the tree? Did 
you feel the attack coming? Why didn’t you call 
some one?” 

“Light in the tree?” said the deacon, in 
wonderment. 

“Ach Himmel!’ cried Malvina, “it was 
Jotham! He got the lantern from Job, to hang 
on his ‘make-believe’ Christmas tree, that the 
Christ-child might see it!” 

There was a long silence in the room, but it 
was a silence that seemed to palpitate with 
speech. The glad tears were dropping unheeded 
over the deacon’s hard old face, and the doctor 

rubbed his coat-sleeves over his eyes. 

It was just then that Jotham came and stood 
in the doorway, with an excited look on his 
face. What was the matter? he wondered. 

The doctor looked at him. He was not at 
all like merry, roguish Jamie, but he was a 
child, and would fit the empty, white bed. 




















“SOMETHING’S WRONG.” 


“Jotham!” said the deacon, faintly, ‘‘come | 


here.” 
The boy from the poor-farm came and stood 











beside the bed, his eyes full of sympathy and | 
| and coming down the room. 


pity for the poor deacon, who was sick and 
crying. 

“Jotham,” said the deacon, solemnly, as he 
held the little, thin hand in his, ‘the Christ-child 
came in the night, and He came to stay!”” And 
then a very strange thing happened. The deacon 
kissed Jotham! 

ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 
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Why He Waited. 


HERE are times when it is best to treat 
+ audacity with forbearance, and this is 
true in military tactics as in other affairs. 
A story is told of the French general, Lesdi- 
guiéres, an officer under King Henry IV., which 
shows his skill and address. In 1597 the Duke 
of Savoy began building a fort at Barreaux, 
on the boundary of France, and in sight of 
Lesdiguiéres and his army. 
As the work progressed and Lesdiguiéres gave 
no signs of having observed it, the army became 
uneasy. 


| morning?” whispered Tom. 
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began to be made on all sides, and still Lesjj- 
guiéres remained calm and indifferent. 

At last even the king became indignant. He 
wrote to Lesdiguiéres and reproached him for 
tamely submitting to this affront from the Duke 
of Savoy. 

The general replied, ‘“Your Majesty needs a 
good fortress at Barreaux to control the fortress 
of Montmélian. Since the Duke of Savoy has 
undertaken the work, let him do it. As soon as 
the fortress is finished and supplied with artillery, 
1 will take it.” 

The king offered no more suggestions, but left 
the confident general to do as he pleased. Les- 
diguiéres was better than his word. He took not 
only the fortress so generously built by the 
enemy, but a part of Savoy. 


* 
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Allen’s Boy. 


IFTY-FOUR men and never 
have a Christmas tree. I think 
it’s perfectly ridiculous!” said 
Tom, laughing aloud. ‘What 
do you have in camp on Christ- 
mas ?” 

“Well, we get raisins in ow 
pudding if we’re lucky. Isn’t that 
enough? It’s just the twenty-fifth 
of December up this way,” drawled Luke, the 
foreman of the camp. 

“And yet it’s the biggest day in the year. 
That’s what Joe says,” remarked Tom, in some 
surprise. 

“Who’s Joe, boy?” asked a man, sitting next 
to Tom. 

‘‘Joe’s my brother. He’s fourteen and I’m 
twelve, going on thirteen.” Tom looked a moment 
into the red eye of the fire, where it glowed 
through the half-open door of the big stove. 
“T tell you he’s great, Joe is,” he remarked 
again. 

“Can do ten feet standing jump, can’t he? 
And has kept a kite up all day?” 

“Why, how do you know?” asked Tom. 

“Well, I reckoned your brother’d be that kind,” 
replied the man, ramming tobacco into his pipe 
with his forefinger. “I’ve got a boy of my 
own.” 

“‘What’s his name, and where does he live?” 
chirped Tom. 

“See here, boy, aint you taken up about your 
share of the talk?” asked one of the men, 
angrily. 

“I was just beginning to think so myself,’ said 
Tom, with a good-natured impertinence which 
made the others laugh. He rose at once. ‘“‘My 
shoes are all wet,” he added, pulling them off 
with a glance of inquiry at the surly Jake. “I 
guess I’ll leave them here to dry.” 

“Allright. Now hurry up,” said the foreman, 
and with one great hand on Tom’s shoulder he 
went with him down the room toward his wall 
bunk. . 

‘‘What right has Allen, if it is his camp, to 
leave his kid for us to take care of? It’s a 
nuisance, having him around,” Jake growled to 
the nearest man. 

“A good deal of the care seems to be spared 
you, Jake,”’ said another, flinging himself down 
in Tom’s vacant seat. “I’ve never noticed 
you mending his snow-shoes or putting him to 
bed.” 

Thescene where this was said was a strange one. 








| Within this long room of a Maine logging-camp 


were fifty-four men, mostly dressed in reds and 
yellows and stripes and plaids. Their bunks 
were built all around the room against the log 
walls, and the Deacon Seat, so called, whose 
back was formed by the frames of the bunks, also 
surrounded the room. Upon it and on kegs 
about the central stove the men were resting and 
smoking before the command, “Lights out!” 
sent them all to bed. 

The next morning Tom woke while it was still 
dark. He slipped out of his bunk noiselessly, in 
order not to wake the tired men breathing heavily 
around him. When he had hurried on his clothes 
in the cold air and went toward the stove for his 
shoes, he saw that one of the men was dressed 


“Hello, Tom,” said the man in a low voice, 
pausing where the boy was pulling on his stifi 
shoes. ‘‘Can’t you sleep, either?” 

‘Hello, Mr. Deane. You going hunting this 
Mr. Deane was a 
broad-shouldered young city man who, because 
he was fond of ranging the winter woods in 
search of game, often made the lumber camp his 
headquarters. 

They went on tiptoe down the room together. 
Mr. Deane, when they stood outside, said, 
‘Where are you going ?”’ 

“To my traps. I set three last night. Luke 
says all the game are scared off; but Joe 
wants to tame a fox, and I'll catch one—see if 
I don’t!” 

‘‘Well, I saw deer-tracks yesterday. I’m going 
to follow them up. Good luck, little chap.” 

“Good luck to you, Mr. Deane!’ called out 
Tom, cheerfully, and plunged into the snow, 
his gray-clad figure soon lost to Mr. Deane’s 
sight. 

The sun was not up, and it was a long way to 


Would the general allow this audacious | the traps. They were set at a little distance 


work to go on without interfering with it? It | from the shore of a pond which was frozen hard 
would be a dishonor to France. Complaints | and buried in snow. 


All along, as Tom went, 2 











THE YOUTH’S 


sound of erackling went with him, as it does in | one of them said to another outside. ‘“‘I’ve little 
very cold weather among trees and shrubs. ‘The | fellers of my own at home.” 
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COMPANION. 


Deane,” he thought, lying there listening to the | never thought I should have any till I earned the 
heavy breathing of the men. ‘It doesn’t seem | money to have it done. Won’t Joe just hooray 
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great firs reminded him of Christmas trees, their | 


boughs heavy with snow. 

“Only five days more,” thought Tom, as he 
pushed on. “But there isn’t any Christmas up 
here. I forgot.” 

Squirrel-tracks were upon the snow, and once 
Tom’s heart beat quicker as he saw the foot- 
prints of a fox. He was familiar with country 
sights, for his rough, kind-hearted father had 
brought up his motherless boys more as our 
grandfathers were reared than as children are 
trained now. They were used to cold rooms and 


“*Yes, we'd miss the child,” answered another. 
“‘He’s a pleasant little chap to have around, 
Jake or no Jake.” 

In the camp Luke was saying, ““Now you 
must have something simple to eat. I'll tell the 
cook. Mr. Deane, you and the boy can have 
breakfast together. See that he keeps quiet, will 
you 9” 

After a few more directions Luke left them 
alone, knowing that the best thing for Mr. 
Deane’s sore self-reproach was to feel that he 
| was doing something for the child he had injured. 





early hours and coarse food. But in spite of his | Mr. Deane stayed with Tom for several days, 
hardy training, Tom was slow in getting back | changing the bandages, moving him into easier 
his strength after the whooping-cough, so his | positions and patiently playing checkers by the 


father had brought him up to the camp for a 
time, leaving Joe with an aunt to keep on at his 
school. 


| hour, or telling stories. Yet all the time Tom 
knew that his companion was self-reproachful 
and unhappy, and many a time he tried to say 





“T hope I shall catch two animals,” thought | something to cheer him. 


Tom, as he neared the place. 


The first trap was empty. ‘‘Well, there’s 
a chance for two yet,” said Tom to himself, 
as he turned away. 

Tom’s father had gone to the nearest town 
for supplies, and the boy wondered when the 
sledge would get back. He wondered how 
Joe would spend Christmas. He wondered 
if Joe’s traps would never be found empty 
at dawn—Joe was so lucky! And he won- 
dered most of all to see his second trap 
sprung, and only a little tuft of fur left in it. 
Tom bent to examine it just as the report of 
a gun rang sharply on the cold air. 

Tom uttered a quick ery. He felt a sting- 
ing sensation in the right leg above the knee, 
and something warm was trickling down it. 
Then suddenly he felt queer all over; it 
seemed to grow dark around him, and he 
dropped on the snow by the trap. 

When he opened his eyes again he was 
being jolted over uneven places, carried in 
some one’s arms, and his leg was tied up so 
stiffly that he could not move it. 

Mr. Deane, for it was he, looked down at 
Tom, and when he saw his eyes staring up 
at him he said, “Thank God!” very low, 
and then not another word all the way back 
to camp. 

Tom thought Mr. Deane’s face had a queer 
expression, and he noticed that Mr. Deane’s 
blue wool jacket was all wrapped around 
himself, while its owner was striding along 


with only his gray flannel shirt over his shoulders. | great experience,” he said, wisely. 


“Because if I | 
get only one, of course Joe must have that.” | has the luck to get shot once in his life. 


“T tell you, Mr. Deane, it isn’t every boy that 
It’sa 


like Christmas at all.” 

Later he tried to make it seem so by shouting, 
**Merry Christmas!” to every one as soon as the 
camp was awake; but there was no stocking, no 
presents, no delicious crackle of paper in the dark 
dawn, no devouring of candy. 

“Merry Christmas!” Some of the men growled 
it awkwardly, and some laughed. 

After their good midday dinner, part of the 
men went out, and when they came back Tom 
could hear them laughing and chaffing one 
another behind the blanket curtain. They seemed 
to be at work on something, for Tom heard Luke 
say, ‘‘Now ease her up! That’s right.” 

Then some one else said, ‘‘You’ll need more 
braces,” followed by the strokes of a hammer 
upon long nails. But Tom was deep in a game 
of checkers with Mr. Deane, and only occa- 
sionally wondered aloud what the boys were 
doing. 

The early twilight of the December day crept 








“O BOYS, DID YOU 


“Even in 


But the boy felt too tired to inquire about anything. | war boys don’t get the chance to be shot every 


The men were eating their breakfast in the 
cook-camp, for these loggers have generally three 
buildings—a men’s camp where they sleep and 
sit, a cook-camp consisting of kitchen and dining- 
room, and a barn where the horses and cattle are 
kept, called ‘“‘the hovel.” Mr. Deane pushed 
open the door. The men all stopped eating and 
stared at him. 

“‘Where’s Luke?” said Mr. Deane, shortly ; 


day.” 
“That’s so, Tom—not even then do boys get 
such treatment,” replied Mr. Deane, bitterly. 
“And have such a jolly time getting well. 
That was what I was going to say,’’ added Tom, 
‘‘when you interrupted me.” 
“But you wouldn’t like Joe to have the 
experience,’’ smiled Mr. Deane. - 
“Oh, well, Mr. Deane—it would be tough for 





and as the tall foreman came stalking down the | Joe to have to stay in bed. He’s the greatest 


room he added, “‘It’s ‘om. I’ve shot him!” 
There was a sudden rush of the men from all 

the seats toward the group near the door. 
“Stand back !’’ shouted Luke, sharply. 


fellow for moving around, Joe is.” 
All of the men liked the cheerful little fellow, 
who was grateful for the smallest kindness; and 


“Pile | Jake could not find one to answer, ‘““That’s so,”’ 


some blankets on them seats near the stove in the | when he said Allen had no business to leave his 


men’s camp.”’ 


A dozen men hurried out of the door to do it. and the others chiefly about the great Joe. 


Tom talked to Mr. Deane 
He 


kid on their hands. 


Luke took the boy from Mr. Deane with clumsy, | seemed to have always held Joe's kite, run for 
gentle hands and strode out of the door after | his ball, brought his hammer and saw and baited 
them, Mr. Deane, with a gloomy face, accom- | his hooks, willingly and loyally. 


panying him. 


“Is Joe as good a fellow as you are?’ asked 


“It was his dun-colored suit,” he explained, as | Mr. Deane one day, when Tom had not groaned 


they went. 
moving, and thought it was a deer. 
fellow! How could | have been so careless !” 

Luke did not answer. 


the improvised bed and sent one man for a basin | look at me again. 


“T caught a glimpse of his body | once while Luke worked the stiffness out of the 
Poor little’ healing leg, and hurt tremendously. 


“‘As I!” exclaimed Tom, in great contempt. 


He laid Tom down on “Why, if you just once saw Joe, you’d never 


As good a fellow as I! Well, 


of cold water, his roll of old cotton cloth and the | that is rough on Joe.” 


carbolic acid bottle. Then he knelt to unwind 


the handkerchief Mr. Deane had tied about the | men sewed several blankets together and hung. 
The bandage and the cold air had | them like a curtain across part of the large space 


wound. 


That night, after Tom was asleep, one of the 


stanched the flow of blood, and Tom looked up | of the men’s camp. 


at the faces above him. . 


“‘What’s that for?” asked Tom, promptly, in 


“Poor little chap!” said two or three of the| the morning; and he understood that it had 


men. 


something to do with draughts. All that chilly 


“I knew something would happen from Allen | day it shut off a part of Tom’s small view. 


leaving his kid for us to take care of. I’ve said 


so time and again,” growled Jake, who stood | shot,” Tom told Mr. Deane. 


holding the carbolic bottle. 

“It doesn’t hurt much,” put in Tom, suddenly. 
“That cold water feels good, Luke. Where’s 
Mr. Deane? O Mr. Deane, don’t you bother. 
I’m all right. 
thought it was. 
you don’t !” 

“TI shall not fire a gun again while I’m here, 
Tom. Tl not risk it where there are so many 
people in the woods. Can you find the bullet, 
Luke?” 

“Went clear through the leg. 
No more talking, Tom. 
Luke. 


‘*‘Joe’d have been out long ago if he’d been 
“His legs never 
get tired. He’s going to be a giant, I guess—he’s 


| awful big and strong now.” 





Flesh-wound. | 
I’m doctor here,” said | the men were about the camp all day. They cut 


| Mr. Deane brought some bread and cheese and 
made a Welsh rarebit over the fire. He also 


Getting shot isn’t half what I tacked a fish upon a board for Tom to see it cook 
You'll get that deer yet, see if at the stove door, for the boy’s appetite had 


wearied of venison, pork and beans, gingerbread, 
| dried apple pies and oleomargarine. 


| but it’s a good deal more from homesickness,” 
Mr. Deane told Luke. 
The day before Christmas was Sunday, and 


| each other’s hair, shaved, washed their clothes 


“‘Not dangerous?” asked Mr. Deane, anxiously. | and darned their stockings, wrote their letters or 


““No. Keep on cold water bandages for a few 
days. Children’s flesh heals quick.”’ 

Three of the men shook hands with Mr. 
Deane on hearing this, and they all said, ‘““Good 
luck, little feller!” or, ‘“‘You’re all right!’’ or, 
“Lead can’t kill you, Tom, can it?” or some 
other rough but kindly thing, as they went out to 
their work. 


slept in their bunks, tired out with their week’s 
toil. 

No gambling or drinking was allowed by 
| Tom’s father or Luke, and the men, therefore, 
looked hearty, healthy, cheerful and clean, going 
to bed at the signal, ‘“‘Lights out!” and rising all 
too soon at ‘*Turn out!” at daylight. 


On Christmas morning Tom woke early. “I 


“*He’s out of sorts—partly from staying indoors, | 


DO THIS FOR ME?” 


over the great room. The men had all gradually 
left it except Mr. Deane, but they kept coming 
| back by twos and threes, making visits to their 
bunks or bags and going out again. 

When Tom, whose game was over, said, 
| ‘‘What’s up, boys?” just as he had often heard 
them say to each other, they answered, “Oh, 
some foolery or other,’’ or, ‘‘Nothing much,” and 
passed on. Finally even Mr. Deane went 
away. 

' Tom’s leg ached a little after the game, and he 
lay still in the dusk, looking out of the window 
across the room where a star shone through the 
branches of a pine that was white with snow. 


The men seemed to be having a good time, for | 


there was laughter and muttered talk and joking 
about something. Then Mr. Deane came from 
behind the curtain. 

“See here, Tom,” he said, “‘you’re in the dark, 
aren’t you? Luke, light up, man!’’ 

Suddenly the blankets were jerked down by 
strong hands; and what was here? 

Tom rose slowly in his bed, a thrill going all 
over him, down to his very feet. Every eye was 
upon him, but he did not see them. For there 
was a Christmas tree! 

Towering to the rough board ceiling was a 
stout fir. In its branches pitch-pine knots, tied 
on with strips of green cedar bark, were flaring 
brightly, and suspended to its twigs were icicles 


sparkling in the waving lights like hundreds of | 


diamonds. Hanging upon the tree, also, were 
presents—a red handkerchief, a little bag of 
coins, two stuffed animals,—a squirrel and a 
mink,—three little canoes of birch bark, a fur 
cap, a pair of beautifully made snow-shoes, a 
carved Indian doll and a large pocket-knife. 

Mr. Deane lifted Tom in his arms and carried 
him nearer the tree. “O boys,” said Tom, 
looking around at them with a quiver in his 
mouth, “did you do this for me?” 

The men were all there—even Jake, who had 
scorned the idea, but who had been seen for three 
evenings making a pair of snow-shoes that every 
one knew were too small for himself. Mr. 
Deane had brought the stuffed animals, and the 
cook had made brown taffy and a great rope of 
pale yellow molasses candy. 

“Wal, is this what you call a Christmas tree?” 
said the cook. ‘“‘Never see one afore. Aint it 
handsome !’’ 

“T call it a beauty,” said Mr. Deane, who 
really looked happy for the first time since his 
bullet had laid Tom low. 

Luke removed the gifts pretty quickly, for the 
decorations were not of a lasting character, and 
were soon sputtering dangerously, or dripping 
water where no water should be. Luke told 
Tom from whom the gifts came, and each man 
was interested to hear what the boy would say of 
his present. Tom said just the right thing, too, 
in his own way. 


“Oh, that knife! It’s a real man’s knife! 


| for ’em! ‘Those are the finest snow-shoes I ever 
}saw. I never had a red handkerchief before 
| father’ll be borrowing this “Il the time, see if he 
doesn’t. Ho! Look at all that money! Is it 
truly mine? What a lot! Oh, I wish I had 
| something for all of you, boys! You ought to 
have a Christmas as well as I.” 
“We have,” said Mr. Deane. 
“Everybody shall have some of the candy, any 
way,” Tom added. “I’m determined on that.” 
Mr. Deane and Jake were seen breaking off a 
piece together soon after, though they usually 
| never spoke to each other, and there was much 
laughter and talk, while some attended to the 
melting icicles and fading pine 
torches. 
“This Christmas is great!” cried Tom. 
He put on his fur cap, tied the red handkerchief 
} around his neck, hung the bag of coins at one 
|end of it, and held the snow-shoes and stuffed 
| animals in his arms. 
All at once—Puff! the lights went out in 
a gust of wind from the opening door. A 
man strode in among them with a loud, 
“Well, here Tam, boys! Where’s my lad?” 
and Tom saw his big, burly father pushing 
down the room. 
Before he could speak, a shadow beside 
the tall man darted forward to Tom with a 
quick, boyish rush. **Tom—hooray !”’ 
And, oh, it was Joe! 
MARY GRAY MORRISON. 
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THE FLYING YEAR 
Asa dream when night is done, 
As a shadow flees the sun, 
Asa ship whose white sails skim 
Over the horizon dim, 
Asa life complete of days 
Vanisheth from mortal ways, 
As a hope that pales to fear— 
Is the dying of the year. 

Christian Burke. 
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Mistletoe. 


SHE mistletoe of our Christmas trade 
is brought, most of it, from Florida 
and the South, though a little is still 

imported from England. There are some 

slight differences between the English and 

American mistletoe, of which the only one 

obvious by comparison is the yellower tint 
of the leaves of the native growth. 

The mistletoe, as every one knows, is a plant 
of two traditions—one that of Christmas festivity, 
when a gentleman finding a lady beneath the 
mistletoe bough may claim a kiss by right of 
ancient custom dating back to feudal times; the 
other connecting it with the ancient rites of the 
Druids. 

It is Pliny who in that extraordinary compound 
of science and superstition of his, called a Natural 
History, has preserved for us this latter knowl- 
edge. He relates that the plant, when found 
growing upon the oak, itself a sacred tree, was 
deemed to be sacred also, and a sign of especial 
virtue in the tree whereon it grew. 

It was gathered on the sixth day after the new 
moon of each year, the priest using a golden 
sickle, wearing white garments, and dropping the 
severed boughs into a white mantle held up 
to receive them. They were then broken into 
sprigs and divided among the people, who pre- 
served them as charms against sickness and 
misfortune. 

This tradition of the sacred oak has caused 
it to be commonly thought that the mistletoe is 
especially parasitic upon oak-trees, but the exact 
contrary is the case. It is rarely found upon 
oaks, and its favorite victim in England is the 
apple-tree. Indeed, it is much dreaded in cider 
orchards, for it is very persistent, and when once 
it obtains roothold, seldom dies until the death 
of the tree that nourishes it. On the other hand, 
it has its own market value, and in Scotland 
and Ireland, where it does not grow wild, nur- 
serymen sometimes cultivate it for holiday deco- 
rations, planting the seeds upon the bark of 
young apple-trees, which is slit to receive them. 

It is started commonly on the under side of 
the boughs, where it is less likely to be pecked 
by birds, for it is a peculiarity of the mistletoe 
that its roots pay no regard to gravitation, but 
grow directly into the bough that feeds them, 
pointing as readily upward as downward. In old 
times the berries were used in the manufacture of 
bird-lime and alsoas medicine and for an antidote 
to poisons. The leaves were employed to feed 
cattle when other forage was scarce. The name 
mistletoe is ascribed to two derivations, both 
Anglo-Saxon, one meaning “‘birdlime-twig,” the 
other “‘mist-twig’” with reference to the promi- 
nence ‘of the plant in the dark season of the 
year. 

A pretty Christmas hint may be taken from a 
clever girl who decorated some of her holiday 
gifts with sprigs of imitation mistletoe, which 
| she made from wire, old gloves, cotton wool and 
pearl beads. The finger-tips, or rather half 
| fingers, of an old light glove may be cut off, 
painted a solid, yellowish green, stuffed, and then 
pressed flat, and fastened in closely set pairs to 
the two tips of an artificial forked stem, formed 
of padded wire wound with green silk,—or of 
stems taken ready-made from a discarded sum- 








“I’m glad nothing worse happened to the boy,” | wish I had something to give Luke and Mr. |! And I’ve always wanted stuffed animals, but I mer hat,—and at the junction of each pair of 
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684 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


leaves with the stem a large pearl bead may be | tint of red. She rustled across to a chair and 
sewed on. ‘This combination forms a capital | seated herself—a small, despairing woman of 
imitation twig of mistletoe. | fragile nerves. 

Such a spray, caught lightly, say at the corner| ‘To think that you dared to trust another 
of a small, lace-covered pincushion, or tied with | soul,” she began, “and right in the face of all 
green ribbon upon a silk glove-case, or bound | I’ve said and Tillie’s said and Esther’s said! 
with gilt cord to the top of a simple box of candy, | Oh, of course our wishes are nothing! You 
lends to a present which may be of the slightest probably wouldn’t care if we all had to go to the 
a wonderful air of seasonable daintiness. The| poorhouse; and we are a-going there, too, just as 
real plant can of course also answer the same | fast as we can trot.” She burst into tears. “It 
purpose, and no less charmingly for the moment ;| was why your poor pa never could get ahead,” 
but it is not, like the imitation, a permanent | she sobbed, “‘he always was trusting people.” 


adornment. 
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HIGH COMPANIONSHIP. 


If thought unlock her megptontes, 
If friendship on me smile, 
I walk in marble galleries 
I talk with kings the while. , 
Emerson. 


* 
* 





Wrisley & Wrisley. 


= HE wares contained in the win- 
dow of the small store had been 
carefully rearranged. They 
were the same wares that had 
decked the store and window 
for more than nineteen months ; 
new goods are not essential to 
a Christmas display. 





and yellow sign half-hidden by a score of humble 
dwellings, had tried to do the same. 

He lighted the gas-jets early, for a stormy 
night was settling down; then he paused, still 
holding the flaring taper, and listened. Already 
a dozen boys’ and girls’ faces were pressed 
against the glass, staring, smiling at familiar 
friends. 

The plaster elephant, with his tinsel trappings, 
occupied a central elevation, towering above a 
group of simpering dolls, while a train of scarlet 
cars swerved from south to west and headed for 
a wooden soldier planted bravely in its path. 
Beyond a bridge composed of penny trumpets 
hung some tarnished cornucopias; and a giant 
candy cane, hard as oak, leaned awkwardly 
in a corner. An American flag, a trifle faded, 
formed an appealing background, and around 
the whole display ran a pathetic trail of Christmas 
pine. 

The wee bell over the entrance jingled shrilly 
as a woman pushed across the threshold to the 
counter. A plaid shawl covered her head. 

“Good evening, ’Bimelech,” she said, as if 
embarrassed. ‘I hope you’re well, and the girls, 
and your mother ?” 

Abimelech stood on a stool that brought his 
head and shoulders just above the level of the 
high, old-fashioned counter. His freckled coun- 
tenance lightened ; there was a hopeful questioning 
in his gaze. 

““Yes’m, all well. 
Trice,” he answered. 

A latch on a door at the rear of the room 
rattled suspiciously. The woman crimsoned. 

**I’d like to buy one of your twelve-inch dolls,” 
she hastened to say; ‘‘one of the china-headed 
dolls, you know,—undressed ; yes.’ 

Abimelech turned to a box of sawdust-fattened 
personages, but paused beside them, working 
their small arms up and 
down in doubtful anxiety. 
The iron latch rattled again. 

“Oh, and ’Bimelech,’”’ Mrs. 
Trice continued suddenly, 
“I wanted to ask if you’d 
just as soon trust me for the 
pay till after Christmas.” 
She looked at the boy 
frankly. ‘“‘I’ll surely have 
the money then; but you 
know what a hole we’ve 
been in lately—my husband 
sick and everything.” 

Abimelech’s rapidly beat- 
ing heart resembled that of 
a generous millionaire, and 
he longed to say, ‘‘Why, 
certainly, that’s all right; don’t mention it,’”’ but 
he himself was only the son of a widow hampered 
by poverty. His features assumed their usual 
careworn look as he picked up one of the dolls 
and, wrapping it firmly, tied a string around its 
yielding waist. : 

“There’s thirty-five cents still due on the tin 
kitchen of last year,”’ he remarked at last, as he 
handed the parcel over to Mrs. Trice. “I 
crossed out that rabbit on pa’s book, but now 
you’ll be owing the new firm half a dollar.” 

Mrs. Trice turned back from a_ breathless 
journey to the door. She was smiling, but a tear 
welled up and overflowed. 

“Thank you, ’Bimelech,” she said, gently; 
“she thought the world of it. And I’ll pay you 
the fifty cents sure before the first of March. 
There’s something about your manner to-night 
that reminds me of your father. He was a 
splendid man. Good night.’ 

“Good night,” said Abimelech, glowing with 
gladness to be likened to his dead father, even 
while he glanced apprehensively toward the 
inner door as the outer one swung backward. 

An instant later the telltale latch admitted 
Mrs. Wrisley, whose thin face wore an indignant 


Pleased to see you, Mrs. 


As all | 
the prosperous up-town merchants brightened | 
their windows for the holidays, so young Abim- | 
elech Wrisley, on a remote side street, his blue | 





Abimelech’s heart seemed cut in twain. He 
stepped from the stool and went around to his 
mother’s side, disclosing his shabby, quaint old 
coat and his trousers, which meant to be long 
but only reached a little below his shoe-tops. 

“Don’t, ma,’’ he urged, stroking her hair with 
awkward tenderness, ‘‘ma—don’t!”’ 

Mrs. Wrisley continued to weep, rocking her- 
self from side to side. ‘‘You won’t have to ’tend 
store long,” she said, unable to glean one hope 
from the Christmas trade; ‘‘the mortgage money’s 
due again on the twenty-ninth. Mason’ll fore- 
close soon, and then the whole building—the 
up-stairs flat and everything—will be somebody 
else’s instead of ours.” 

A row of moth-eaten Arabian steeds with 
worsted tails swam before Abimelech’s eyes. It 
was true that the little store of money which his 
| father had left them was now exhausted, and 
Esther’s typewriting could scarcely more than 
pay for groceries; but in spite of a past year’s 
loss, the boy still built on the holidays for clearing 
out the “stock on hand.” He had read in a 
paper that business was “looking up.” 

“If Tillie can wait on the store,” he said, 
“T’ll try to see Mason to-morrow and have a 
little talk.” 

Mrs. Wrisley arose with angry haste and 
walked to the end of the room, stopping a minute 
before she disappeared. 

“Talk!’’ she cried, “talk! A lot of good 
that'll do us! Beside, Tillie’s all fagged out 
with sewing and sweeping.” And then she 
slammed the door. 

The next instant the entrance bell pealed forth 
once more. This time the caller was a man, 
wrapped along his imposing height in a bluish 
mackintosh and wielding a damp umbrella. His 
keen glance took in the shop, the toys, the 
freckled, blue-eyed merchant. 

“Got something in the line of dolls’ dishes?” 
heasked. ‘“Tea-set, dinner-set, any kind of a set ?”” 

Abimelech’s countenance lightened again. He 
was always hopeful. ‘Yes, sir,’’ he answered, 
stooping, “‘I’ve got just one—a dinner-set ; some- 
thing first-class, too.’’ 

Unwitting of the shifting thoughts within the 
stranger’s brain, he proceeded to open a box of 
straw, spreading, piece by piece, a queer little 
white parade along the counter-edge. His hands 
were unsteady. ‘‘Very few sets,” he went on 
proudly, “have a soup-tureen and a gravy-urn.” 

The man leaned sociably against a show-case, 
grocery-store fashion. ‘‘I noticed your sign,” he 
said. ‘‘You one of the partners ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m all there is. 





Those names 


meant Timothy and Abimelech. Pa took me in 
a year before he died, partly for a joke and partly 
because I made the sign look better. But it’s no 
joke now; I have to do my studying nights. 
You see, I don’t intend to let the women-folks 
work at all, if I can get an education.” 

“Yes, I see.” 





There was a thoughtful pause. 


























“IT WISH YOU'D TRUST ME.” 


“You’ve got a remarkable lot of jimeracks.” 
Then came in a breezy, Western tone of friend- 
liness: ‘*Foreign manufacture?” 

“Well, no, sir; not entirely.” Abimelech 
smiled beneath the delicate flattery. ‘American 
productions wear real well. Now, take for 
example an acrobat,” he continued, pulling a 
string that set a manikin in motion; “the French 
and German ones as large as these cost thirty 
cents, while mine sell for twenty.” 

“TI tell you what,” the stranger finally said, “I 
wish you’d trust me for these dishes—will you? 
I’m all kind of broken up to-night; but I’m 
honest—honest as time.” He read the disap- 
pointment in the trustful depths of Abimelech’s 
eyes. ‘You don’t want to do it—do you, sonny ?” 

An old clock ticked. Abimelech listened; the 





latch was silent now. He wanted above all else 
to please his mother, but an inner whisper told 
him that the man was honorable; and the busi- 
ness was his own affair, left to him by his father. 
He decided to argue the matter frankly in the 
family circle. ‘Then he drew the ledger forward. 

“J. Jones, 9 Bassett Street,’ the customer 
uttered falteringly ; something had risen in his 
throat. ‘‘We’re on from ’Frisco, boarding tem- 
porarily.” And the pen scratched slowly in the 
careful, boyish hand. 

On his way to the door with his bundle J. 
Jones turned back as Mrs. Trice had done. 

“T guess you hail from down-east way,” he 
murmured. ‘“There’s a neat little twang to your 
drawl that starts a homesick sort of jig in this 
fraternal breast. Don’t you come from Maine?’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Abimelech, trying to smile. 
“Pa moved us all up here some 
time ago. I’m a Maine boy.” 

A large hand minus its mitten 
thrust itself across the counter. 
“Shake,” was the terse com- 
mand. 

Abimelech wrung it cordially. 
“I’m glad,” he answered, 
simply. ‘‘The state of Maine’s 
a great state. I wish you a— 
Merry Christmas,’ he added, 
subduing a lump in his throat, 
“and a Happy New Year.” 

“Same to you,”’ rang out in 


hearty notes. ‘Eighty of them, 
sonny! genuine fellows —all 
wool. And I'll bid you good 


evening.” 

“Good evening, sir.’ 

The door closed quickly 
against a gust of wind that 
followed along the pavement 
side by side with J. Jones’s 
swinging, energetic length. 

‘*My land!” he confided at last, to the damp 
umbrella, “Tim Wrisley’s boy—my land!” A 
short laugh burst from his lips. ‘Stood the test, 
too,” he chuckled. 

After a fast walk westward the smiling man 
retraced his steps, hurrying till he stood once 
more before the stars and stripes in A bimelech’s 
tawdry Christmas window. Between the cornu- 
copias he could view the toy-shop and its sentinel 
keeper waiting motionless above his books. 

‘Sixteen years, and that loan still unpaid!” 
was the mental comment. ‘‘You’re a lucky dog 
at last, J. Jones, you are. However you struck 
this street, land knows. Acrobats—great guns! 
Hooray for Wrisley & Wrisley !” 

Pedestrians laden with parcels thronged the 
broader thoroughfares as Jones strode on. It 
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across the street strolled in. ‘How d’ do, *Bim- 
lech,” he said. ‘‘What do you charge for cars— 
small tin steam-cars ?” 

Abimelech tried to reply, but the entrance bell 
chimed out again behind the head of his mother’s 
milliner. His spirits rose. He could only bow 
and smile as the pay for the cars went rattling 
into the till and the pay for a waxen doll was 
following suit; because another customer had 
entered, and another met the milliner going out. 

The air seemed full of delighted faces, and 
echoed with Christmas greetings travelling to 
and fro. At half-past six he sold the wooden 
soldier to a colored man whose crippled boy had 
always had a fondness for it, and a moment later 
he sent in breathless haste for Tillie. The store 
was becoming crowded. 

“You'll have to help,” he said to the girl, who 








“WHY, JARED, HOW YOU TALK!” 


gazed dumfounded. ‘‘I can’t attend to the till 
and tie the packages, too.” 

Tillie hurried to the upper rooms. ‘‘Ma,” she 
cried, “‘ma—come down and help! We'll all of 
us have to help. The store is crammed with 
people paying cash. I tell you ’tis. Haven’t 
you heard the bell a-ringing ?’’ 

An incessant stir of rustling paper crossed by 
| whirling balls of twine testified pleasantly to 
Abimelech’s sudden popularity. As Mrs. Wris- 
| ley, dazed and softened, hurried back and forth 
| between her son and Tillie, Abimelech slyly 
| poked his mother’s shoulder. 
| “It’s the revival in trade the papers told about,” 
he whispered, smiling. 

The customers were mostly from surrounding 
homes, hard-working parents unfamiliar with the 











was a typical twenty-second of December. The sweet excitement of selecting toys, yet glad 
curb was dotted with boys shouting, ‘‘Christmas| enough to spend “for friendship’s sake’ the 
wreaths? Here you are, sir! This way for | money furnished by young Wrisley’s Western 
Christmas wreaths!” | friend, who stood to-night a tall, dark form 
“It mustn’t be charity,” Mr. Jones was| beyond the shadowy window-pane, alert and 
remarking to himself. ‘It’s somehow got to be smiling. His daughter, Flora Jones by name, 
a private little bonus for the loan. But we want | but nicknamed Buzz for short, had planned the 
it a sociable bonus just the same, and Jones’ll | engaging little drama. 
have to use his brains.” Nine o’clock found every acrobat and doll and 
At a woman’s stand he made arrangements for | horse a faded memory of the past. Only an 
a tree, and told the smiling vender to take it to| elephant was left to*guard the window’s starry 
Wrisley & Wrisley’s celebrated toy emporium on | banner. Half an hour more dislodged the 
the morning of the twenty-fourth. | remaining jimeracks from their old-time shelves ; 
“And I don’t want a mean, spindling tree, | and finally, as a fitting end, Abimelech, with 
either,” he said, when handing over the money. | trembling hands, prepared the portly native of 
“I belong to the Pine Tree State!” | the jungle for an honored journey in a layer of 
On the day that followed the purchase of the | cotton wool. Mrs. Wrisley helped him while its 
dinner-set, Abimelech’s younger sister established | unknown purchaser—a boy from Bassett Street— 
herself in the store, while her brother brushed | stared breathlessly, and Esther Wrisley, who 


his cap, preparatory to an interview with Mr. had rushed distractedly about, began to steep 





Mason, mortgagee. ‘Tillie was fourteen years of 
age and Esther seventeen; both were blonde and 
strong, but easily discouraged. 

“You'll have to hurry,” the girl declared, 
secretly proud of Abimelech’s bravery; ‘‘I can’t 
stay here all day for nothing. ’Tisn’t as if we 
had a lot of dollars in the till.””. She looked 
superior and lofty. 

A wild little answer shot through A bimelech’s 
mind, but he seldom jarred against his women- 
folks. ‘I know it,” was all he said. He even 
waved his cap to ‘Tillie across the elephant as he 
went past the window exhibition. 

The Mason session was a brief and troubled 
one, for a dozen trivial annoyances had rubbed 
the furry covering of the money-lender’s dispo- 
sition allawry. He said he positively could not 
stand around and wait nine months for folks to 
meet their obligations—that was all there was 
about it; and at last he ignored his caller and 
buried himself in some letters. 

Abimelech lingered a while, staring at the 
gentleman’s back, reluctant to comprehend the 
meaning of this sudden want of courtesy; then 
he quietly left the office. “ 

“T suppose I’m what they call ‘insolvent,’ ” he 
thought. The hardest task of all was “going 
home” to the upper flat which had been such a 
cozy shelter from business cares. 

That night Abimelech lighted the gas at five 
o’clock, in order to learn an extra portion of 
geography. Before he could memorize a single 
river a neighbor’s son came to buy a penny 
trumpet, pushing his coin across the counter with 
a joyous grin. Abimelech saw him show his 
purchase to some boys who were playing near 
the doorstep, and a short time afterward a regular 
bevy of eager buyers armed with pennies stormed 
the shop, all clamoring for trumpets. 

With the stroke of six a laborer who lived 


| the tea. 

“You’d better go up and eat, ’Bimelech,”’ Tillie 
said, respectfully; “‘l wouldn’t stop to figure. 
Sister’s making you some toast.” 

Probably successive grades of Christmas hap- 
piness never piled themselves upon a more 
bewildered family than the Wrisleys as Decem- 
ber twenty-fourth moved noonward with the sun. 
Then Mr. Jared Jones arrived, and achieved his 
introduction and the introduction of his wife and 
daughter in a palpitating silence, broken now 
and then by Mrs. Wrisley’s joyful, sobbing 
queries. 

“Now, Mrs. Wrisley,’’ he advised, “‘I wouldn’t 
waste another tear. I’ve hunted for Timothy 
Wrisley’s wife and children three whole years, 
and I’m owing them to-day sixty cents for a 
china dinner-set and fourteen hundred dollars, 
counting loan and interest, for which same accept 
my check. As a humble souvenir of gratitude, 
I’ve made you a present of a rather wilted-looking 
pine-tree. And now, if you don’t object, the 
Jones’s are coming over to your flat to spend a 
good, old-fashioned Christmas eve.” 

Flora’s mother blushed and dimpled. 
Jared,” she exclaimed, ‘‘how you talk!” 

Esther and Tillie and their mother, weeping 
quietly, tried in vain to answer; but Abimelech 
smiled. ‘‘I somehow expected to see you again,” 
he drawled; ‘‘I almost knew I would.” 

Peals of laughter fell from Buzz; her face was 
like a shell-pink flower springing from a bed of 
mint. Mrs. Wrisley arose, her slight form 


“Why, 


trembling. 

“And I want you all to come over to dinner 
to-morrow, too,” she said. 
turkey.” ‘ 

“Well, now, excuse me, but that bird is 
ordered,” Jared Jones replied; “if you'll just 
give him a coat of brown, Mrs. Wrisley, he’ll 


“I’m going to buy a 
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fairly hum. And we all accept. 1’d rather have 
home cooking any day, especially when I’m 
boarding.” 

The Jones’s all congratulated Abimelech on 
selling out, and then the noble three filed past in 
search of decorations for the evening fun. 

It was an afternoon of hurried planning to the 
Wrisleys, too. The girls invented dainty gifts 
made from bits of almost nothing. Their brother 
paid the mortgage held by Mr. Mason, with its 
interest added, and then he was set to fashioning 
paper stars, his freckled face a shining little 
moon that hid an active reverie. He wondered 
if he ought to stock the store afresh and struggle 
on again; he had a wistful thought of books and 
desks where students sat instead of standing 
stiffly ; but his guiding star should be the thought 
that pleased the women folks. 

“I tell you, Mrs. Wrisley,”” Mr. Jones remarked 
as he sat beside the lighted tree, ‘“‘the man or boy 
that looks you in the eye as if he was saying, ‘] 
believe you’ll do your level best, I’ll help you,’ 
that man or boy,—I don’t care who he is,—he’s 
going to win friends.” 

“*Bimelech’s the greatest comfort in the world,” 
she said ; “he’s been real patient with mealways.” 

“And now,” said Jared Jones, “I want you 
to take it kind of easy. I know a young apothe 
cary who’d lilxe to rent the store, and your mother 
thinks she’d like to let it. We'll have to get you 
into school, I guess. You’re too soft-hearted to 
be a merchant.” 

Abimelech smiled refiectively, gazing at the 
speaker with admiring, grateful eyes. ‘*Well,” 
he partially admitted, ‘possibly. But I’ll try to 
earn a little salary doing errands after study 
hours. Perhaps some time I ean learn to be a 
treasurer or a secretary.’” 

“Flag of the free!” was the pleased response. 
“You're going right on up. And if you ever do 
get stuck, 1’ll push you.” 

A sense of delicious drowsiness stole over 
young Wrisley, sitting tilted back against the 
wall. Each muscle, tense through days and 
nights of watchful anxiety, relaxed. Soothing 
whiffs of spice and boiling coffee floated from 
the kitchen. Esther and Buzz were laughing: 
somebody’s voice said proudly, ‘Jared, how you 
talk!” But under half-closed lids Abimelech 
saw the Christmas tree beckoning like a bright, 
new year aglow with twinkling plans, till 
gradually this one big pine changed to a wavering 
forest of pines all tangled in white and crimson 
ropes of popped corn and cranberries. 

For the first glad time in a long while, 
Abimelech Wrisley had allowed himself to “take 
it easy.” PAULINE WESLEY. 
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The Tree at Jaffrey. 


'T was Pliny Luke whothought of it first. 





made up in quickness of intellect and 
fertility of invention. We could always 
depend on him for a bright idea when 
one was needed. 

Therefore, when Pliny one morning 
announced in the schoolhouse yard that he had 
“thought up something splendid,” the boys and 
girls gathered to hear what it was. 

The schoolhouse was rather better than most 
country schoolhouses in that part of Iowa in that 
long-ago time. It was of brick and well built, 
although small. It stood on the edge of a wood, 
a quarter of a mile from any dwelling. The 
teacher, Miss Woodson, stood in the open door, 
and smiled when Pliny said, in his spirited way : 

“Let’s have a Christmas tree in the school- 
house!” 

““A Christmas tree?” one of the boys said, 
inquiringly. Not much attention was paid to 
Christmas in those days, and the idea of a tree 
was new to some of us. 

“Yes, a Christmas tree!” said Pliny, with 
emphasis. ‘‘Why not? I’ve never seen one, 
but I think they must be fine. Did you ever 
see a Christmas tree, Miss Woodson ?” 

‘Oh yes, Pliny, several of them.” 

“Couldn’t we have one in the schoolhouse ?” 

“Certainly you could.” 

‘And would you help us to get it up?” 

“Indeed, I would.” 

That settled it. As Pliny expressed it, the 
tree “took like hot cakes.’’ Every one in the 
district was interested, apparently. 

‘We'll make it the best time we’ve ever had 
in the school,” he said to me. ‘There are beau- 
tiful pines over on ‘Taylor Hill, and a lot of us 
boys can go over there and get one, and the 
girls and Miss Woodson—isn’t she splendid ?— 
can trim it up with strung pop-corn and cran- 
berries, and we can get up a speaking and singing 
programme. My! it’ll be just great! 

“There’s only one thing, or rather one person, 
that I’m afraid of. It'll be just like him to throw 
cold water on the whole thing,” said Pliny. 

“Do you mean Squire Prouty ?” 

“Of course. He’s down on everything, and 
lots of people. are afraid of him. We shouldn’t 
want to have any bad feelings grow out of a 
Christmas tree, any way.” 

Squire Prouty was the richest man in the 
district, but no one envied him on that account, 
since his wealth was chiefly the result of the 
buying up of land on tax titles, the foreclosing of 
mortgages on the homes of the unfortunate, the 
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THE YOUTH’S 


loaning of money at usurious rates of interest, 
and a constant taking advantage of the necessities 
of the poor. 

At seventy years of age he was a harsh, 
fault-finding old man, whom many families in 
the district feared because it was in his power to 
deprive them of their homes. 

Ill health and a knowledge of the fact that 
there were not many grains of sand left in the 
hour-glass of his life had not sweetened the old 




























PLINY’S PROPOSITION. 


man’s temper, nor taught him that hoarded 
wealth like his was a poor possession. 

His wife had long been dead, and he 
had no children. An unmarried sister, 
nearly as old and quite as unlovely as he, 
was his housekeeper. They lived alone 
in an old farmhouse about a mile from 
the Jaffrey schoolhouse. 

The new schoolhouse had been a cause 
of much bitterness to Squire Prouty, who 
felt that it was “‘an outright imposition” to tax a 
childless man and make him help build a school- 
house that he ‘‘couldn’t get any benefit of.” He 
said it was a piece of reckless extravagance to 
build a brick schoolhouse ‘‘on the very edge of 


timber enough to build forty good wooden | 


| houses.” 


Pliny was the homeliest boy in the} 
school, but what he lacked in beauty he | 


| 





He would not speak to a member of the school 
board for more than a year, and when the house 
was five years old, which was at the time of 
Pliny’s proposed tree, Squire Prouty had never 
crossed its threshold. ‘‘And I never intend to 
set foot inside of it as long as I draw the breath 
of life,’’ he had said. 


When he heard of the proposed Christmas | 
**Anything to | 
“Some folks | 


tree, his wrath broke out afresh. 
waste money!’ he said, angrily. 
that can’t pay me a cent of interest will find 


| money to spend on this fool Christmas tree, I’ll 


be bound! But let ’em if they dare! I’vea 
great mind to break my vow about never going 
inside the schoolhouse, and go to this tree just to 
see if some men who are wanting time on 
their notes and mortgages aint on hand using 
money that belongs to me making Christmas 
presents ! 
and some notes handed over to the banks for 
collection the very next day if certain persons 
put a penny’s worth of anything on that tree!’’ 

He shook his grizzled head angrily before 
adding : 

“I hear that that Pliny Luke is at the bottom 
of the whole thing. That boy is altogether too 
smart. I’ll have to remind his father that I hold a 
little note of three hundred and fifty dollars signed 
by him, and that the interest has got to be paid 
the day after Christmas, no matter if he has had 
sickness in his family so long and the crops 
have been a failure this year. I won’t stand it!’’ 

“T wouldn’t if I was you, Abiram,” said his 
sister, Miss Cordelia. 

“They needn’t be surprised if they see me at 
their tree,” said the squire, threateningly. 

When it became noised abroad that Abiram 
Prouty had made this threat, there was much 
depression of spirits, but it did not last long. 
Those who owed Squire Prouty nothing were 
indignant because of his attitude toward their 
friends and neighbors, and they were all the 
more determined that the tree should be a success. 

Christmas came on Sunday, and the gathering 
of the scholars and parents was to take place 
Saturday evening. This gave all day Saturday 
for the preparation of the tree. 

Six or seven of the large boys went over to 


Taylor Hill on Friday after school, and by | 


permission of the owner of the ground, cut down 
a beautiful young pine-tree and dragged it to the 
schoolhouse. It was set up on the teacher’s 
platform early on Saturday morning, and by ten 
o’clock a committee, consisting of Miss Woodson 


and three of the larger girls, together with three | 


boys, one of whom was Pliny, were at work 
decorating it and putting the presents in place. 
Nearly all of the school children had been 


There’ll be some mortgages foreclosed | 


COMPANION 


stringing pop-corn and cranberries for several 
evenings, and there was much to do in festooning 
these strings on the branches of the tree. 

The farmers and their wives and children kept 
coming to the schoolhouse with packages all day, 
but no one was admitted. ‘lhe door was opened 
just wide enough to admit the parcels, and then 
quickly closed. This gave a delightful air of | 
mystery to the proceedings. At half-past seven 
the candles were lighted on the tree, and an | 

eager crowd was admitted that completely filled 

the house. Many were standing in the aisles. 
Presents hung from every branch of the tree. 
Many of them were poor and simple, indicating 
a wealth of affection and great poverty of purse. | 
There was a small general subscription to | 
buy trifles for children who otherwise would | 
have had no presents. 





The Widow Raynor, | 
who owed Abiram Prouty one hundred dollars, 
dared not, for instance, buy anything for her | 
three little children after she heard of his 
anger aud threats. Her children, therefore, 
had from the general fund each a pair of red 
mittens, a pop-corn ball and a little bag of 
molasses candy. Most of the gifts were useful, 
and only a mean mind could have accused any 
one of extravagance. 

It was a relief to every one that Squire 
Prouty had failed to appear when the distribu- 
tion of presents began at eight o’clock ; but his 
sister, Miss Cordelia, was present, grim and 
sneering. 

Two young men took the gifts from the tree 
and handed them to Miss Woodson, who called 
out the names of the owners. Some of the gifts 


THE TREE. 


BRINGING 


were intended to be comical, and provoked much 
merriment. The real gifts, humble as they were, | 
gave unlimited pleasure. The copy of **Robinson 
Crusoe” which I received rendered me speechless 
with delight. 

The last gift had been distributed and the 
| merriment was at its highest, when it suddenly 
|diedaway. The door opened slowly, and Abiram | 
| Prouty came into the room. He closed the door | 
and stood with his back to it, supporting himself | 
on his gnarled cane, while some little boys and 
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slept, and I dreamed I was dying. Some of the 
things I’d said I’d do in my dream, if I was 
spared, I’m going to do now. That fearful 
dream, lasting but a few minutes, so disturbed 
my conscience that I should have no peace by 
night or day if I do not do all I then said I’d do.” 

He fumbled in one of the pockets of his over- 
coat, and brought forth a package of papers. 
Untying the cord that bound them, he took the 
topmost paper, and asked: 

“Is Jarvis Luke here?” 

“Te.” 

“Will you come forward ?” 

Mr. Luke went forward, and Squire Prouty 
said: 

“Jarvis Luke, four years ago my wife asked 
me on her death-bed to give yeu the note for 
three hundred and fifty dollars I hold against you, 
because your wife had been like a sister to her 
for months before she died, and she said that she 
felt as if she ought to have the right to give away 
so much as that of the money she’d helped to 
earn. I'll keep nothing back. I promised her 
I’d do it, but afterward I made myself think 
that dying persons wasn’t responsible for what 
they said, and that I wasn’t bound to keep my 
promise. I'll keep it now. Here is the note, 
and a check with it for the interest you’ve paid 
since my wife died. The note was yours from 
that day. 

**T see that the Widow Raynor is here. 
wish she’d come forward.” 

But the Widow Raynor hid her face in her 
hands and leaned forward, with her head on the 
desk in front of her, and wept. 

“The Widow Raynor’s 
father,” said the squire, 
“‘was one of the truest 
friends I had, forty years 
ago. He lent me the five 
hundred dollars that gave 
me my start in life. I 
paid him back the money, 
but it was the poorest 
part of all my obligations 
to John Hawley, who 
died a poor man because 
I refused to lend him 
money in times of adver 
sity. His daughter, Luey 
Raynor, has owed me 
one hundred dollars for 
six years. I want to give 
it to her to-night, with 
all the interest she ever paid on it, and something 
added to buy Christmas things for her children ; 
and if I’m spared, they shall profit by their grand- 
father’s kindness to me. 

“Is Job Hooper here?” 

A man as old as Prouty hobbled forward, 
saying as he did so, ‘‘Here I be, ’Biram.” 

The two old men clasped hands in front of the 
Christmas tree, and Prouty said : 

“‘We were boys together, weren't we, Job?” 

**Well, I reckon we were,” said the old man, 
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girls on the platform sang a Christmas carol, | with a chuckle, “and a precious pair of little 
every line of which was full of the spirit of peace. | tikes we were, too, eh, ’Biram?” 


It ended with the words: 


Good-will to men! Good-will to men! 
The herald angels ery, 

Good-will to men! 
And peace from God on high! 


| Abiram Prouty stood and listened to the carol 
with downcast eyes. ‘The shrivelled hand holding 


the cane trembled, and the muscles of his face | 


twitched strangely. 

*“*He must be in a terrible rage,’’ whispered a 
frightened woman to a neighbor sitting by her 
side. 

When the song had ended, an oppressive silence 
| fell. It deepened when Squire Prouty lifted his 
| head and faced the audience, as if to speak. His 
| heavy breathing could be heard as he turned, 
| walked unsteadily toward the teacher’s platform, 
and faced the audience. His first words were 
faltering, and evidently uttered with a great 
effort. ‘‘Neighbors and friends’’—he began, and 
paused. 

He had never been a neighbor to any one in 
the true sense of the word. He had been no 
man’s true friend. He coughed, straightened his 
bent form a little and said again : 

“Neighbors and friends, I—I expected to come 
here to-night in a very different spirit from that 
in which I have really come, and I expected to 
say things that I’m not going to say now, nor 
ever. And I’m going to do things that four days 
| ago I’d have died rather than do: but sometimes 
| it doesn’t take three days, nor even three minutes, 
|for a man, through the providence of God, to 
| change his whole nature. I’ve undergone that 
| sort of a change, and yet it isn’t easy for me to 
| get up here before you all and say it.” 


He paused, and there was a painful silence in 





| “Three nights ago, in the dead of night, I lay | 

| awake with none of the peace and none of the 

| good-will in my heart that these children have 
been singing about. I haven’t had much of it for | 
years back: I haven’t deserved it. But a man’s 
conscience never flickers clean out, no matter 
how weak and small it gets, and it can blaze up 
fierce and strong in a minute when it’s been 
dormant for years. And I tell you, folks, a man 
can know nothing worse in this life than to have | 
his past record rise up before him, and certain | 
things pointed out by a guilty and an accusing 

conscience. 

| ‘Three nights, after lying a long time awake, I | 








Good-will to men! | 


Everybody laughed at this, and Squire Prouty 


| smiled, but the gentle, pitiful expression did not 
| 


die out of his face. Then he said: 

“You are the only friend of my boyhood left, 
Job. I’ve been thinking how your mother, 
a widow and poor, took me, an orphan boy of 
ten, into her home and kept me there a year after 
my parents died. I remember it now, Job, 
although I’ve forgotten it for years, and because 
I do remember it, I want to give you this mort- 
gage I’ve had on your little home for so many 
years, and a little something with it in remem- 
branee of your good mother. And, Job, if you 





BOYS TOGETHER.” 


“WE WERE 


|the audience until he began to speak again. | and your wife will come and eat Christmas dinner 


with me to-morrow, we'll talk over old times. 
It will do my heart good.” 

“We'll be there, "Biram, an’ you an’ I’ll have 
a game o’ checkers like we used to in mother’s 
kitchen! Eh?” 

“So we will, Job.” 

There were other gifts of notes and mortgages, 
and then Squire Prouty said: 

‘““Now, friends and neighbors, I’ve tried to do 
what I thought was right, and it has given me 
the peace of mind all of us ought to feel at 
Christmastime. I ask forgiveness here and now 
of any man, woman or child I have ever injured, 
and I am sorrier than any of you will ever know 
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for all of the past; and now may I wish Merry ' saw great droves of elk and deer. Bears of all | The storm that’s coming won’t let up until the! needed it. 


Christmas to you all?” 

“Merry Christmas, Mr. Prouty!’’ shrieked a 
chorus of voices; and who can doubt that it was 
the happiest Christmas he had ever known? 

J. L. HARBOUR. 
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MEEK RECEIVING. 


I hold him great who for love’s sake 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 
Adelaide Anne Procter, 





ee 
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A Rocky Mountain Christmas. 


MMIGRATION was beginning to 
r, pour along the new Northern Pacific 
Railway when Mr. Tarking, an 
active business man ina New Eng- 
land town, was compelled to visit 
the Northern Territories because his 
wife’s bachelor brother had died 
there, leaving her heir to mining 
and timber claims. 

He took his son, Algernon Sollis Tarking, 
with him, because Algernon would inherit this 
Western property through his mother, and was 
old enough to begin to learn something of his 
own future business interests. Of course Alger- 
non was delighted to go, and all the academy 
fellows envied him. 

- In November they were in a little new settle- 
ment near the Bitter Root Mountains, where 
they niust wait perhaps a month before they 
could make a final settlement of a contested 
timber claim. Mr. Tarking resolved to use this 
interval for a hunting trip in the mountains after 
big game, and Algernon ardently approved this 
resolve. 

Algernon had already lived much in the open 
air and hunted sufficiently to be a fair rifle-shot 
at game which would “stand still long enough 
to give a show,” and he had killed one deer, 
which seemed impudently desirous of staring him 
out of the woods. But grizzly bears and mountain- 
lions declined his acquaintance, even as they 
generally vanish from the approaches of tender- 
foots. It sometimes seems as if these serious 
beasts despise hostilities which are not dangerous 
enough to count as real war. 

Notwithstanding this, Algernon was determined 
to bag whole families of them. ‘To exhibit their 
skulls, skins and claws in New England would 
set him up for life on a high peak of renown, 
especially among the academy fellows. 

A train of United States wagons, bound for an 
Indian reservation, halted at the settlement. 
Algernon was curiously examining their outfit, 
when a lusty teamster rounded a wagon, bawling: 

“Oo-a! Al! Ally! AlGurnan! Ooa!” 

Surprised and indignant at these supposed 
liberties with his name, Algernon demanded, 
“Well, what do you want?” 

The teamster quizzically inspected him from 
head to foot. “Don’t want you. Al Gurnan! 
Oo-a !” 

Another boy came running. ‘‘Here!’’ 

“Wagonmaster’s got a job for you—take a 





hunting party of tenderfoots into the mountains. | 


Wants to see you over at the store. Skip!’’ 

As this. was probably his father’s business, 
Algernon followed this boy, who was about his 
own age,—seventeen,—with a keen, determined 
face. ‘The boy wore an old skin cap, set back over 
his forehead so that its vizor cocked up independ- 
ently. His thick blue flannel shirt was tied at 
the collar with a faded red handkerchief. His 
soiled buckskin trousers were tucked into the 
tops of high, thick-soled boots, and supported by 
a leather belt, from which hung, over one hip, a 
sheathed army revolver, balanced by a strong 
sheathed knife over the other hip. These weighty 
weapons he wore with the ease of long habit. 

Algernon was seized with a desire to be similarly 
costumed, but of course he would wish new and 
smart garments. He had seen much frontier 
fashion, but nothing quite so jaunty as this. It 
gave its wearer an air of wild self-sovereignty 
and freedom from conventional restraints that 
was immensely taking. If Algernon could appear 
in New England thus habited, and bearing 
trophies of big game, what a sensation he would 
create ! 

But if he had such garb, could he wear it to 
look like that? It must have taken that fellow 


years to master that breezy cock of his cap, to | 


say nothing of his general picturesqueness. 

“This is the lad,” said the wagonmaster. 
“Albert Gurnan, Mr. Tarking. You can safely 
put yourself in his care.” 

“‘Isn’t he young for such responsibility ?” 

“Older guides are all gone; but there isn’t a 
better one. You can rely on his judgment. He 
knows the business thoroughly. Guess you'll 
have a pleasant trip. May be snow on the 
mountains, but we generally depend upon the 
weather being safe until along late in December. 
Winter sometimes comes early and a-whooping, 
though. If the boy says ‘Get!’ you get right 
off—he knows the mountains. Better leave 
your outfit to him. Just tell him what you 
can afford, and he’ll fix you out to the best 
advantage. So long, and good luck.” 

‘Two weeks later they were camped in a vast 
basin walled in by steep heights, known to few 
hunters, and a paradise for game. Here they 
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sorts and mountain-lions had their lairs amid the 
mountains. Taught by their guide, they had 
excellent suecess, bagging one grizzly, one cinna- 
mon and two silver-tips. 
In this fortnight the two boys learned to respect 
each other. At first Algernon thought it impu- 
| dence in Al to presume to direct his father, 
the guide being only a boy, and not half so 
intelligent as he considered himself; but he soon 
found that Al was master of his craft. 
| In all the arts and arms of the wilderness they | 
were babes; he an adept. Their comfort, pleas- 
ure, often their lives, depended upon their boy 


| guide’s superior wisdom. 


Algernon also found that Al had been even 
more severely educated than himself or any other 
academy student. What pains and patience were 
necessary for even native capacity to acquire 
| such quickness and accuracy with rifle and 
| revolver! What persistent observation to learn 
the cunning natures of all sorts of game! What 
power of attention in a scout who could follow a | 


keenest-sighted novice! 
the characters of mountain, prairie, forest, stream 


best route, from point to point, even in an 
unfamiliar region! What sagacity to divine at a 
glance which way, how far 
and how fast wounded or 
seared game would go, and 
| when, where and how to find 
| it again! 

These and other marvels 
| were the daily practice of 
| their guide. In his frontier 
| school there were no allow- 
}ances for lazy pupils. A 
single neglected or imperfect 
lesson might mean a fearful 
death. The pupil must not 
miss his aim, lose his head, 
nor fail of perfection under 
any stress of sudden peril, 
nor relax his vigilance day or 
night. 

Al learned that New Eng- 
land academy students can 
run, leap and wrestle, and 
perform various athletic feats 
even better than the frontier 
champions. How he wished 
that he had Algernon’s 
knowledge of books and man- 
ners and style ! So the two 
learned much from each 
other. 

“*There’ll be snow to-mor- 

| Tow, though only a foot or 
| so. P’r’aps we'd better start 
for the settlements,” Al 
| suggested. 
“Will it be safe to staya 
| few days longer? I wish to 
get that big lion whose 
tracks we found to-day,” 
| said Mr. Tarking. 

“Twill be safe, but ’twill 
make slow and hard travel- 
ling through the passes.” 

“Then we'll stay.” 

The next day was pleasant. 
Mr. Tarking could see no 
sign of storm. Nevertheless Al gave him and | 
Algernon minute directions for hunting the lion ; 
and he remained in camp to prepare for the snow. | 

He had fixed their camp upon a rocky little 
level fifty feet above the rivulet at its base. A 
dozen poles were leaned against the cliff which 
rose abruptly overhead, green branches laid upon 
these poles, weighted down with heavier poles 
outside, and inside the tent canvas hung. ‘This 
made a shelter closed at one end, open at the 
other, with a fire at the open end. A similar 
shelter was provided for their three ponies. 

Al spent the day getting their provisions snugly 
stored, and in dragging up, with the aid of the 
mule and a lariat, half a dozen dry and light tree- 
| trunks for fire-wood, piling it so as to add to the 
| security of their shelter. 
| As the sun set pleasantly, Mr. Tarking, 
| returning without the coveted lion, asked, a little 
sarcastically, ‘‘Where’s your promised snow ?” 

“Coming, sir. Plenty of signs.” 

The next morning they awoke to a changed 
world. The air was thick with falling snow. 
As far as they could see the basin and mountains 
were white. Before the fall ceased the snow lay 
a foot deep on the level bottom. Then the weather 
turned mild, and the snow settled gradually. 

This snow made tracking easy. Aided by Al, 
they got the big lion. Then Mr. Tarking wished 
to hunt a grizzly whose track denoted enormous 
| size. This bear baffled them for a week. 
| Onemorning Al called them early to breakfast. 
They found him packing. 

“We've got to light out of these mountains in 
a hurry,” he explained. ‘‘Winter’s coming butt 
end first. If we don’t want to stay here till next | 
spring, we must go through the lower pass afore | 
to-morrow night, or we'll find it choked with | 
snow.”’ | 

“But I want that big bear,” objected Mr. | 
Tarking. “I don’t believe a day or two will 
make much difference. My son and I are not 
afraid of snow.” 

“You don’t know these mountains, sir; I do. 

















COMPANION. 


snow is two or three feet on the level, and twenty | 
feet in some of the gulch drifts. It'll be dreadful | 
cold. The game is quitting—I’ve heard ’em going 
for the pass all night. Listen! you can hear 
birds whizzing by now. When the game puts for 
shelter, it’s time for us to skip lively.” 

Mr. Tarking would not budge. Algernon 
backed his father. In vain Al urged and warned. 
So he reluctantly spent his day hauling more 
wood, and strengthening their shelter. 

The next day it snowed in a way the Tarkings 
had never seen. The snow seemed to drop in 
sheets. Noon was as dark as ordinary evenings. | 


| fixed. 
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Here” (to Algernon), ‘“‘taste this 
hot soup. Let me tuck the skins about your 
back. 

“We'll have you all right to-morrow,” Al went 
on; “‘we’re through the worst now. All is, we’ve 
got to brace up. Drink a lot of this bark tea I’ve 
It'll lay your cold rizht out. Watched 
old Ham-Rind, Nez Pereé medicine-man, and got 
on to this. If a fellow looks sharp he can learn 
something from everybody.” 

Algernon escaped pneumonia ; but the struggle 
in the lower pass broke him down again. He 
lost courage as well as strength, and said he’d 
rather die where he was than try any more. 


‘That night and the next day brought no change—| Another frightful blizzard, with intense cold, 
only a steadily increasing cold and wind. Before | though not much snow fell, broke over them in 
that evening a furious, whirling gale swept the | the worst pinch of the pass. Toiling amid the 
country. They could not move in such weather, | raging wind and blinding drifts, Al made them 
indeed for three days they scarcely dared to go another snug shelter of poles and brush in a 


ten yards from camp, for the storming snow filled | 
their tracks, to which they must look for guidance | 
back, with wonderful quickness. 

When this storm ended they had to wait a week 


young trees for them to browse upon. He made | 


leggings, so that snow should not get into their | 
boot-tops and melt. He cooked, cared for the | 





“MERRY CHRISTMAS! ” 


camp, and kept the fire. The Tarkings had now | 
learned to respect his judgment ; but they suffered 
much from the ‘‘cold waves” and anxiety. The 
time was past when they should have been home. 
Mrs. Tarking would be terribly worried. 

At length Al broke camp. Their first day’s 
journey was over a mountain ridge, partly swept 
of snow by the wind. Yet, in places, their | 
mustangs wallowed shoulderdieep. One animal 
went ahead to break a path, until, at the end of 
perhaps not over a hundred yards, he was 
“‘breathed,’’ when another took his place. 

Themen on their improvised snow-shoes found 
walking slow and hard work. The days were 
short, and they had to camp early because their 
animals were already weakening from lack of 
food. Their stores were gone, except a little 
coffee kept for extremity of illness or cold. 

The Tarkings had chilblains and frosted sores, 
but Al seemed proof alike against cold, fatigue 
and worry. Of meat they had plenty, and lived 
wholly upon game. 

After passing the mountain ridge, their route 
followed a valley that narrowed in two places to 
passes between high, rocky walls. Here drifts 
and slides from the steeps above had piled the 
snow often ten to thirty feet deep. These passes 
they could not avoid, else Al would have kept to | 
the heights. So they wallowed through with | 
terrible effort, making sometimes only one mile 
of progress in a whole day. | 

There were other places where, beneath the | 
snow, were piled fallen trees, rocks and tangled 
thickets. It would seem impossible for horses to 
get through ; but the mustangs did it, followed by 
the mule. They slid, rolled, lunged, waded, and 
were drawn along on their sides by the men. 

Algernon became exhausted, sore, fevered and | 
ill with a fearful cold. 
several days for him to recover a little strength. 





They camped and waited | 


thick grove, and piled up plenty of fuel. He 
also cut several trees that the animals might 
browse. 


The gale broke in the afternoon. A little after 


trail where there was no sign discernible by the | for the snow to settle. Meanwhile Al found | midnight Al awoke Mr. Tarking, who found him 
| places where the snow was thin, so that their | fixing a small pack upon his shoulders. His 
What thoughtful study to learn so thoroughly | mustangs could get down to grass, and he cut | snow-shoes were already on. 


“When a fellow slips his grit in this sort of 


and hills that one could go unerringly, by the | snow-shoes for each of the party; he made skin | fix,’’ he said, nodding to indicate Algernon, “‘it’s 


no use to wait—he won’t brace up. He couldn’t 

go through to the settlement if he would; no 
heart to if he could. You 
just stay here and take care 

- of him. Illi ‘be back with 
help in about four days. 
Keep the fire going. The 
mustangs are tough—they ll 
take care of themselves ; only 
open the water-hole every 
day. Leave my rifle here— 
can’t carry weight this trip. 
Good-by, look out for me in 
four days.” He strode into 
the night. 

Time passed drearily for 
Mr. Tarking and Algernon 
after that. How they missed 
the bracing courage and 
cheery care of their youthful 
guide. They realized now 
how they had leaned upon 
him, and how he had been 
the strong soul of their party 
—leader, servant, purveyor, 
hope, comfort and knowl- 
edge 


The fourth day came 
passed. No rescue. ‘The 
fifth day was dark and 


stormy. It seemed intolera- 
bly long. Norescue. They 
began to despair. 


Lying in the dark that 
evening, Mr. Tarking said, 
half to himself, ‘‘Some acci- 
dent has happened to Al; 
or he’s missed his way.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe Ally 
could miss his way,” said 
Algernon. “He seems to 
know this whole country 
hetter than I do our dooryard 
at home. Ally isn’t a boy to 
have accidents. Haven’t you 
noticed how he’s sure to be 
always right, and to do 
everything the right way, at the right time?” 

‘Yes, he had the making of a great’ business 
man in him; but it is strange that he doesn’t 
come.” 

“Ally said he’d come, father, and he will come. 
Ally won’t fail. When I get home I’m going to 
study hard to make my education as sure and 
perfect as his.” 

‘**That’s a good resolution. 
be proud of you.’ 

“*Pa, it’s Christmaseve. I wonder what mother 
is doing — expecting us to come home every hour, 
I guess. I’m glad she doesn’t know how we are 
now. She’s fixed up a Christmas tree, and got a 
lot of nice things on it for us. Well, we sha’n't 
have any Christmas gifts this year, nor any 
Christmas dinner to-morrow. Oh, if we could 
have just hot coffee and bread once more! It 
would be the best feast I ever tasted.” 

Mr. Tarking groaned. ‘‘Why did I bring my 
boy here?’’ he thought. ‘“‘Ah, why did I not 
leave the mountains when Al warned us to go? 
The wagonmaster warned me, too. I thought I 
knew better than Al, and the sin of self-conceit 
is dreadfully punished.” 

He knelt in the dark and prayed silently until 
he was calmer, and then lay down again. ‘The 
night was cold, but the wind ceased so that they 
were warm and slept profoundly. 

About daylight they weré wakened by a loud, 
cheerful ery, “Merry Christmas!” 

Starting up they found their fire blazing brightly, 
and sending up from its coals delicious odors of 
hot coffee, boiled pork and venison, hot johnny- 
cake and maple syrup. Ally and three stalwart 
settlers stood laughing at their bewilderment. 

Whata breakfast that was! And how Algernon 
did eat! Nobody anywhere had a meal more 
enjoyed. Three times Algernon rose to shake 
hands again with Ally, and the laughing settlers 


Stick to it, and I'll 


“Once we get through the lower pass the going | said he did it to shake down so he could eat more. 


will be easy,” said Al, encouragingly. 


“And the; After breakfast the men and AI slept. 


They 


lower pass isn’t bad to what we've already done. | had travelled all night. So they were still in 


This here rest is good for the ponies, too—they 


camp for their Christmas dinner. One of them 
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produced from his pack a stuffed and baked wild 
turkey, which, being heated over the coals, came 
forth brown and delicious, and helped make such 
a feast as that lonely gulch has not held since to 
this day. 

For Christmas gifts Algernon had letters from 
his mother and his academy chums, and Ally’s 
cheerful company, and the great gift of new life, 
with a long vista of Merry Christmases to come. 

L. J. BATES. 


EE ————— 


Christmas Holly. 


The round, bright sun in the west hang low ; 
It was old-fashioned Christmas weather. 
I remember the fields were white with snow 


e 
and called it “Folly!” 
When you said with a smile: ri us cross the stile 


But over the fields by the frozen brook 
We went where the boughs were sprinkled 
With snow; and deep in a sheltered nook 
The waterfall faintly tinkled. 
A brave little robin sang out in the cold; 
It was only young lovers’ folly, 
But we listened so long to the redbreast’s song 
That we almost forgot the holly. 


Then the light died out of the golden day, 
And the moon showed her silvery bow, 

And we never knew if our homeward way 
Lay through rose-leaves or drifted snow. 

right star shone in the pale, clear sky; 

And my mother said it was foll 

To listen so long to a robin’s song— 
But we brought home the Christmas holly. 


You stir not now from our ingle nook, 
And my hair is white like the snow; 

For the story you told ’mid the sunset gold 
Is a story of long ago. 

As hand clasps hand by the winter fire, 
Do you deem it an old wife’s folly 

That my eyes grow wet with a sweet regret 
Wheu I look at the Christmas holly? 


Chambers’s Journal. E. Matheson. 
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A Girlhood in Virginia. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


UT of the mists of memory arises 
an old white stuccoed dwelling 
in Virginia, that stood in a 
grove of noble oak-trees, cleared 
of the undergrowth of the Fair- 
fax County woods. Although 
actually near enough to Waslt- 
ington for us to drive there and 
back for a day’s shopping, and 
nearer still to the historic burgh of Alexandria, 
where my grandmother possessed a town house 
to which she resorted in winter-time, Vaucluse 
was rather isolated from the ‘“‘neighborhood”’ that 
claimed it; and certainly our life there in child- 
hood was thoroughly untrammeled and countrified 
in the best sense. 

What pleasures fell to our lot were principally 
of our own finding or fabricating. On rare 
oceasions, when a conjurer, the Swiss Bell- 
Ringers, or some family of songsters who stood in 
a row and warbled through a discreet programme 
of pathetic or patriotic ditties, came to Alexandria, 
we were allowed to go in to town to hear them. 

It was an immense treat when, after such 
entertainments, the carriage waited for us at the 
door of Mrs. Appich’s, in King Street, while we 
indulged within in the further exhilaration of a 
“levy’s” worth of ice-cream apiece, served at a 
little marble table in the rear of the shop. 

Another moment of rare joy was to be had in 
stopping, again, to buy horse-cakes at Mrs. 
Craft’s. This was a little, lean, pinched shop, 





appearance; but the especial dainties dispensed 
over its counter by the presiding dame were dear 
to all the youth of the place. I seem to recall 
that the same old lady was responsible for a 
variety of jaw-breaking taffy we used to devour 
in delicious fear that it would realize the prediction 
of our elders, and extract the fillings from such of 
our teeth as had received those golden tokens at 
the dentist’s hands. 

There was also a milliner’s shop, where the 
kind spinster in charge would reserve for us bits 
of lace and ribbon, of velvet and silk, and 
occasionally a damaged bunch of artificial flowers. 
When the periodical collection of these treasures 
occurred, and a little girl, hugging the parcel of 
odds and ends thus secured, climbed back again 
upon the front seat of her grandmamma’s coach, 
I fancy beatitude was realized, if ever, in my 
life. 


Our Amusements. 


We went to dancing-school, and we had plenty 
of old, musty books to read; but with these 
exceptions I can remember no joys provided 
expressly for our entertainment. The children’s 
parties, the loads of expensive toys and trifles, 
the expeditions to matinées of theatres and 
operas, common to youngsters in this day, were 
utterly foreign to my experience. 

When there was need of an extra excitement 
we put on our Sunday hats and proceeded, in the 
wake of our elders, to the lecture-room of the 
theological seminary close at hand, to hear some 
student, more advanced in literary taste than 
the others, give a reading from Tennyson or 
Shakespeare. But the programme of these 
occasions was oftenest a recital of his adventures 
by a returned missionary, or an exhortation upon 
some point of church doctrine from an alumnus 
who had won renown in a distant pulpit. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the eager mind of childhood should take flight 
into the realm of the romantic, the picturesque 
and the mysterious. Although I played abroad 








| and Missouri. 
sandwiched between two more prosperous in | agitation of New England “conscience men’’ for | 
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all day, scoured the woods for wild flowers, 
waded in the streams, climbed trees, rode horses 
barebacked, like any other healthy young person 
in like surroundings, there were many hours 
spent in reading anything I could lay hands 
upon in the family bookshelves. Gradually, out 
of the chaos of ideas and images thus acquired, I 
began to speculate upon certain conditions of 
society underlying our beautiful, free life as 
Virginians of the ruling class. 

As far as a child could grasp the problem of 
slavery, it took possession of my mind. I can 
well remember, when ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
came up once for discussion at our table, how the 
general opinion was that it was a wicked, 
mischievous book, false in sentiment, using 
isolated theatrical types to create a panic that 
might cause a general disruption of things 
established in the South. When I, as a natural 
consequence, expressed a desire to read this 
firebrand of literature, I was hushed into silence 
and told on no account to look inside the covers, 
as it was a work I “need never know anything 
about !”’ 

This, I should say, occurred in the household 
of one who was a conspicuous and early example 
among the larger proprietors in Virginia who 
liberated the slaves coming to them by inheritance. 

It will be remembered that, until 1782, no one 
in Virginia was permitted to emancipate a slave 
without the consent of the governor’s council. It 
was against public policy to allow free negroes 


; among the servile population, and the council 
| rarely consented to a manumission. 
when the influence of Thomas 


But in 1782, 
Jefferson and 
men like him made so many radical changes in 
what had been theretofore law, an act was passed 
allowing owners to liberate their slaves, upon 
entering into bonds that tlie free negro should 
not become a county charge for support in the 
poorhouse. 

The Quakers generally, and many of the 
smaller proprietors, were prompt to liberate their 


LINCOLN IN RICHMOND. 


slaves. Public sentiment was, by the year 1830, 
rapidly approaching a gradual general emancipa- 
tion, by law, for the state—a movement likely to 
include Maryland, Kentucky, North Carolina 
By that time the violence of the 


immediate abolition was arousing the bitter 
antagonism of extremists in the South to a pitch 
which created there a party of champions for 
slavery as a blessing in itself. The fury thus 
engendered led on and on, until at last the war 
between the states was the unhappy end of it all. 


Not Slaveholders. 


But it was long before the passions of the 
disputants had reached the angry stress of their 
contention that my grandfather had emancipated 
his negroes. He was a man of stern nature, 
stern manner and sterner sense of right. Perhaps 
these descended to him from a Puritan grand- 
mother, Deborah Clarke, culled by her English 
husband, William Fairfax, from the elect of 
Salem’s daughters, to go down and end her days 
as an owner of slaves on a plantation on the 
banks of the Potomac. At any rate, Thomas 
Fairfax asserted himself upon the subject under 
discussion at a very early age, and after training 
his negroes in sundry industrial arts, gave each 
of them a sum of money and sent them away to 
various parts of this country and across the seas. 

Therefore the colored people by whom my 
youth was surrounded were not owned by our 
family, but were hired from their masters for a 
term of years. There could be to us no question 
of loss of property through emancipation. The 
strictures passed upon Mrs. Stowe’s book were 
honest protests against what the speakers consid- 
ered unreal and inflammable literature. 

However, in spite of these strictures I, as 


might have been expected, speedily got hold of | say so, and yet I knew it would be no more than | 


the book and read it from cover to cover with 
absorbing interest. Then I looked from one to 
the other of the placid black or yellow faces that 
surrounded me, and wondered if such tragedies 


as I had read of could be in existence among | Washington who held an appointment under the | 


their race. : 

I knew our servants to be happy. There was 
Fanny, the pantry-maid, who all day long sang 
like an irrepressible canary-bird over her work. 
There was Abram, the coachman, the most 


| good-natured soul living, who whistled at his 
work, and did not hesitate to object if the ladies 
|} Of the family called upon him to harness his 
| horses at an inconvenient time. And the cook 
| did almost exactly as she pleased—entertaining 
| her friends at our expense, keeping her children 
|on the fat of our land. As for Susan,—poor, 
' patient, ox-eyed mulatto Susan, who forgot her 
own people in her devotion to us, and when the 
family was scattered and the house destroyed by 
war, fairly pined away and died lamenting 
|us,—who could fancy her downtrodden by the 
whites ? 
It would have been hard for a child to see in 
any of these servants the victims of a cruel 
| wrong. But still, as I thought it out, the 
| conviction fastened upon me, never to be dislodged, 


| that the cruel wrong was there. 


ohn Brown’s Raid. 
J 


Then like a thunderbolt came the raid of John 
| Brown upon Virginia’s peace. Suddenly the 
| apprehension of a rising of the blacks sprang up, 
|a giant, and stalked among our homes. I used 
to dream of it, and awake shuddering to listen to 

the wind among the trees around the house, 


















to the flying squirrels on the roof, to 
the mice in the walls. 

I would watch suspiciously the 
meek, plodding creature who brought 
in a bucket of spring water to fill my 
bath-tub in the morning. I would 
wonder whether The Terror was 
destined to come in the night or by 
day, and now I fancied the man-of- 
dll-work bursting in, armed with a 
rusty rifle stolen from the ‘‘den,” and 
the women joining him in fiendish 
glee, like the singers of the Carmag- 
nole in the French Revolution ! 

But none of these things did I 
confide to any one. Looking back, 
I am surprised at their continual hold of my 
| imagination, unrevealed to the tenderest and 
| most sympathizing of mothers, who had herself 
instilled into me a horror of the curse of owning 
| Slaves. 

Even while possessed of nervous apprehensions 


of an insurrection of the slave class, I reasoned | 


out something of an apology for a desperate dash 
for liberty and escape from the prison of their 
lot, should it occur. 

I even grew to wonder if the man who had 
paid his life for his mad foray upon our borders 
in his attempt to help them, might not be some- 

| thing more than a fanatic, as I heard people 
everywhere speak of him. But since to mention 
John Brown otherwise than as a despoiler of our 
domestic altars would have been high treason in 
those days, these fancies also I kept to myself. 

One day a dear and trusted relative was talking 

| to me about slavery in the far South, where she 
had passed some time. She told me of the sale 
| of a mother away from her children, witnessed 

by her, and of other common features of the 
_ institution that I had never dreamed of before 
| reading ‘‘Uncle Tom.” 

It was one of the most cruel experiences of my 
young life to try to reconcile these outrages with 

| my faith in the dear and honorable people who 
made up the society of friends and kinspeople I 
| was accustomed to frequent. How they, in the 
| discussions of the question, now daily recurrent 
| in my hearing, could endorse and stand up before 
| the world as supporters of this fearful injustice 
to their fellow-men and women, and yet be as 
| good, as brave, as generous and lofty-minded as I 
| knew them to be, was a question that tortured 
| my mind. 
| It seemed to me that for what had been 
| wrought, willingly or ignorantly, by them, they 


Often I wanted to 


| could not escape punishment. 


the chirp of a bird in the nest against the coming 
of the tempest. 
| Soon after the inauguration of President 
| Lincoln, when I was on a visit to a relative in 


| government, I was taken to one of the receptions 
| at the White House. I remember, as if it were 

yesterday, the appearance of the Man of Destiny 
| into whose hand was put the key that was to 


| unlock the prison-doors of slavery in the South. 
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Party feeling had not then been excited, as it 
was soon to be, to make Southerners look upon 
Mr. Lincoln as the embodiment of virulent 
ill-feeling tous. I thought of him then simply as 
a very uncouth, uncourtly-looking man, with a 
kind smile and word for the little Virginia gir! 
whose hand he held engulfed in his great, 
cavernous white kid glove, whilst keeping back 
the line behind her. 

Once again I saw Mr. Lincoln. Rivers of 
blood had flowed between the two occasions. It 
was soon after that day, fuller of dramatic 
interest than any in my experience of four years 
of war, close always to the battle-fields and 
familiar with scenes of carnage—the day follow- 
ing the evacuation of Richmond by the Confed- 
erates. 

After a sleepless night and an intolerable 
| morning, I was behind the closed shutters of my 
; uncle’s house in Grace Street, looking—through 
| blinding tears shed for the ‘‘Lost Cause”—upon 
| I knew not what, in the street. Suddenly there 

was a rush of negroes on the sidewalk and in the 
middle of the way. They were wildly excited ; 
some of them were crying, others praying; some 
of the older ones stood still and let the throng 
surge past them, while they thanked God for 
liberty. 

Then soldiers on horseback passed, and after 
them an ambulance in which sat Mr. Lincoln, 
with his young son upon his knee. I recognized 
him at once, as who would not? He was pale 
and grave. He bowed right and left to the 
frantic cheering of the black people, and passed 
forever out of my sight. 

With all the powerful resentment of my heart 
against a spectacle that emphasized as could 
nothing else the hopeless failure of our long and 
bitter and gallant struggle against the North, 
I was curiously conscious of the dignity and 
forbearance of that dark, strong-featured, sad- 
faced man sitting erect in the ambulance. And 
although, truthfully speaking, I did not then 
wish to think so, a sudden conviction seized me 
that he was not our hated, dreaded conqueror, 
but the instrument of a Higher Power to lift the 
cloud blacker than night from our Southern 
country, that had so long oppressed and perplexed 
me. 

The sight of all those illuminated black faces 
in the street was a definite settlement to me of 
the question as to whether or not their race 
wanted to be free from their masters. It was 
not hysteria, it was not the easily aroused 
| emotionalism with which I was well acquainted, 
| that animated this crowd of Richmond negroes 
heralding and following Lincoln’s progress in 
our capital. 

The same night the house servants who, to 
| make part of the pageant, had left their house- 
| hold duties, returned guiltily to take them up 
| again. There was no instance, within my ken, 
| of defiance or taunting of their masters upon 
| their downfall. Indeed, the new stream of 
| Northern currency that at once began to flow 

from the pockets of their sympathizers into those 
of the negroes was in many instances promptly 
converted into delicacies for the sick or food for 
| the impoverished among the white families they 
| served. 





The Assassination of Lincoln. 


Only a short while later in the history of those 
direful days—may God avert the like from the 
experience of any American citizen present or to 
come!—news was flashed to Richmond of the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 

I distinctly remember the solemn and awe- 


stricken way in which this dire event was 
discussed among the people who controlled 


opinion in the place. All of the wise heads— 
| especially the army officers returned on parole 
| after the disbanding of Lee’s troops—declared it 
was not only in itself an outrageous and indefen- 
sible deed, but one sure to react upon the feebly 
springing growth of hope for the future of our 
Southern land. 

The black people, still under the influence of 
the war feeling of their masters, were the only 
ones not heard to lament in public the death of 
their liberator. Although some of them believed 
that without him they would at once lapse back 
into bondage, and others trembled lest after his 
removal their new-born privileges might not long 
stand alone, the habit of years prevailed, and 
they carried their grief in silence. 

An old crone whose “eyes had seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord,” to be drenched in 
tears soon afterward, poured into my ear the 
affecting tale of her sorrow : 

“But it’s done, honey, it’s done! I can’t 
nebber git no good of it, maybe; and maybe my 
children can’t. But we’re free, an’ my grand- 
children can’t be sold on the block, as I was. 
An’ he done it! Whatever they say of him, they 
can’t take that away. It’s a great big palm 
} branch that he’s a-wavin’ in glory now.” 
| ‘The feelings upon this subject that have 
exercised so strong and lasting an influence upon 
| my life are here written down as an evidence of 
| sentiment with which my class in the “old 
South” is hardly credited. They were a sponta- 
neous growth, and uncultivated, but have survived 
the passage of years. Looking back at many 
things my youth could not grasp, I rejoice in 
them. And withal, I do not think them incom- 
patible with loyalty to the place of my birth, or 
with admiration of the Southern peop}e. 
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Current Topics. 


What could be a more timely saying 
for our day and country than this remark of a 
famous English writer: ‘The soul is dyed by its 


thoughts; we cannot keep our minds pure if we | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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|dian of deposits in small amounts, especial | 
| attention being paid to encouraging the young to | 


|aequire the habit of saving. In England one 
| person in every seven is a depositor in a postal 
bank, and the total amount of the deposits in the 
keeping of the government is more than four 
hundred million dollars. 

Although the system has never been tested in 
|the United States, its adoption has been urged 
| by various public officials of high rank ; and it is 
probable that the more than satisfactory results 
in foreign countries will lead to its establishment 

here. 
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WEATHER MOODS. 


Days change so many things—yes, hours, 
We see so differently in sun and showers. 
Selected. 
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Some Fruits of the Saloon. 


allow them to be sullied by detailed accounts of | 


crime and sin!” 

The Atlanta ‘Constitution’ has a 
picture of the house in which Alexander Stephens 
Clay, the new United States Senator from 
Georgia, was born. It was a two-room log 
cabin. The road from a log cabin to the Capitol 
at Washington is never marked ‘“‘Nota Thorough- 
fare,” by the people. 


Emperor William of Germany asked 
his sailor brother recently what he could do to 
astonish the world. The reply, ‘‘Remain quiet 


one week and see how dumfounded everybody | 


will be,’’ suggests that power is not always in 
noise and activity. ‘‘Pistol,’’ quoth Shakespeare, 
“hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword.” 

New York City pays some of its 
policemen $1400 a year, some of its firemen 
$1200, and some of its street-sweepers $720. 
The average pay of its school-teachers is not far 
from $500. It is not to be wondered at that the 
athletic curriculum seems more inviting to some 
minds than the classica] course. 

The announcement that “days of 
grace"’ have been abolished in one more state, 
suggests that in old English law the phrase had a 
meaning different from the present well under- 
stood significance of the words as used in business. 
Law or custom allows three days beyond the 
fixed day of payment for paying a note or bill of 
exchange. The term, “days of grace,” as used 
in old English law, signified the period of three 
days allowed by the court for the appearance and 
ariswer of a person summoned, beyond the day 
mentioned in the writ. This old use thus pointed 
to mercy rather than to mere business accommo- 
dation or convenience. 

Patriotic Fasting Theenergy of English 
patriotism shows itself in all classes of English 
people, from the peer to the criminal. An 
incident of the Crimean war, mentioned by Mr. 
Hawthorne in a letter to his family, illustrates 
this fact. We quote from “Some Memories of 
Hawthorne,” published in the Atlantic Monthly: 
“No act of the British people in behalf of the 
soldiers has struck me as so noble and touching 
as that of the reformed criminals at an institution 
in London. They wished to contribute some- 
thing to the Patriotic Fund. The only way they 
could do it was by fasting. So from Sunday 
night till Tuesday morning they ate nothing, and 
the money saved—three pounds and over—was 
sent to the Fund. Precious money is this!” 

Tragedies may be associated with 
cheap domestic goods and with “bargain 
counters.”” Articles are kept in stock, and sold 
by competing dry-goods and other stores, the 
materials of which cost almost fully the price for 
which the goods may be bought. The Reverend 
Doctor Parkhurst of New York had a word to 
say in a recent sermon about goods into which 
may have been sewed the struggle for life of 
many a half-starved, wretched woman. He said: 

If a lady goes to a store and buys an article that 
she knows is marvellously cheap. and cannot 
understang how such a piece of hand-made work 
can be sold at so pitiable a price, she knows, if 
she knows anything about the industrial conditions 
of the world she lives in, that some poor girl, in 
some sickly back alley, has been half-paid for her 
work, and she—the elegant lady—gets the benefit 
of it. This city is full of this, and so is every other 
city. The purchaser does not kill the girl outright, 
but she helps to kill her by inches. 

The preacher’s declaration is mainly true. 
Few women, however, stop long enough to realize 
that in the purchase of such goods they are 
encouraging extortion ; are taking from labor the 
just returns to which, by the law of God and of 
human brotherhood, it is entitled; and are 
upholding a system of trade that, in its cruel 
effects, holds commerce with privation, and 
hunger, and vice, and death itself. Purchasers 
should think of this when they are attracted by the 
pecuniary allurements of the “bargain counter.” 


Summaries of the results of establish- 
ing postal savings-bank systems in a 
few important countries have been printed. 
Among these countries are England, France, 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. 

The main feature of the systems is that the 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, acting under the instructions of the 
legislature, has made an investigation of the 


relation of the liquor traffic to pauperism, crime | 


and insanity. The method adopted was that 
of direct inquiry of the inmates of the state 
| institutions, and of all persons passing through 
| the courts of the state for a year. 

The results of the investigation make a sugges- 
tive and important volume. As to the insane, so 
| far as could be ascertained, seven out of every 

ten had intemperate parents; and one out of 
|every four was believed to have been made 
insane by his own intemperate habits. 

Of all the paupers in the state institutions, 
three out of every four were addicted to the use 
of liquor: and nearly one-half had intemperate 
parents. 

Of all the arrests for crime during the year, 
two-thirds were for drunkenness. Taking into 
account all kinds of crime, in about eight and 
one-half cases in every ten the intemperate habits 
of the offender led to a condition which induced 
the crime; and, excluding minors, ninety-six of 
every one hundred persons convicted of crime 
were addicted to the use of liquor. 

Massachusetts has a local-option law, under 
which the cities and towns vote annually upon 
the licensing of saloons. One branch of the 
bureau’s investigation was directed to ascertaining 
the relative amount of drunkenness in places 
where the saloons were closed and in those where 
they were open. In the no-license cities and 
towns the arrests for drunkenness were only 
about one-fourth, and for offences other than 
drunkenness, less than one-half as many per 
thousand of the population as in license cities 
and towns. In five cities which were for a part 
of the year under license and a part of the year 
under no license, the license months showed 
nearly three times as many arrests for drunken- 
ness, on the average, as the no-license months. 

These statistics, taken as a whole, seem not 
only to establish a close connection between the 
liquor traffic and crime, pauperism and insanity, 
but to show also a considerable curtailment of 
these evils when saloons are closed. 
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Presidential Messages. 


The message of the President at the opening 
of a session of Congress is always an important 
document. It is awaited with interest not merely 
by Congress itself, but by the whole country. 
Frequently it causes earnest discussion in other 
countries. 

The Constitution requires the President from 
time to time to “‘give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” 

Washington and John Adams obeyed this 
mandate of the Constitution by delivering oral 
addresses. It is recorded that on such occasions 
Washington used to drive through the streets, on 
his way to the Congress house, “‘in a coach and 
six.” Thedemocratic Jefferson set the precedent 
of written communications. It has been followed 
by all of his successors. 

It has thus come about that an American 
President never enters either House of Congress 
for the purpose of influencing its action. Nor 
has he any official representative in the Capitol. 
Certain senators and Congressmen may be iden- 
tified with his policies , but the only way in which 
he can formally suggest congressional action—his 
only recognized means of initiating legislation—is 
by a message. Even in a message he does not 
submit specific laws. Lincoln once sent the draft 
of a bill, with a brief message asking for its 
passage, but a debate at once arose as to the 
President’s right to submit bills, and the example 
has not been followed. 

But without offering drafts of bills the Presi- 
dent finds it easy enough to let Congress know 
what he desires. His recommendations are far 
from being vague. In this respect they are in 


opening of the British Parliament. 
ence is doubtless chiefly due to the fact that the 
queen’s speech is the work of the ministers, who 
are in fact responsible for the legislation of the 
session. Naturally they do not wish to bind them- 
selves too closely to any particular line of action, 





feeling of the Lords and Commons. 
On the other hand, the President’s message, 
though more specific, is far less binding on the | 


| legislative department than is the queen’s speech. 


Frequently its recommendations are entirely 
contrary to the will of Congress; but an English | 
ministry exists only so long as it commands a 
majority in the House of Commons, and ordinarily 
its supporters stand ready to vote for every | 
measure it proposes. } 
Indirectly, however, the President can bring | 
great pressure to bear upon Congress, especially 
if his party is in control. So far as his party has 
a recognized leader, it is he. His leadership may 
be rejected at any time, but such is not frequently 
the case. ‘The power of appointment and removal 
may be made the source of a tremendous influence 
over individual members. ‘The Cabinet officers 
are frequently public men of long experience and 
large personal followings, and they are expected | 
to support the recommendations of their chief. 
But the importance of a message may lie in the 
information it conveys, no less than its recom- | 
mendations. This is particularly true of messages 
in regard to foreign affairs. 'The famous message 
concerning the Venezuelan boundary commanded 
the attention of the world for both reasons. A | 
situation, about which the country was in doubt, 
was explained. A _ policy was announced in 
which two continents were intensely interested. 
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HONEST ENDEAVOR 


It is well to know that attempted things 
Are counted and crowned by the King of kings. 
James Riley. 
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A Central American Republic. 


Negotiations which have been for some time | 
in progress have resulted in the formation of | 
what is known as the “Greater Republic of | 
Central America.” Into this federation Honduras, | 
Nicaragua and Salvador have entered, by an | 
agreement signed last September, the conditions | 
of which were recently made public. It is hoped | 
that Guatemala and Costa Rica may join later, in | 
which case the word ‘*‘Greater’’ will be dropped, 
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overnment, through its post-offices, is the custo- | concerning which they have not yet tested the |as there was no evidence of actual theft of the 


manuscript. He either committed the substance 
of the agreement to memory, or made hurried 
notes of the contents upon his cuffs or on paper. 
There was no statute at the time by which this 
act of treachery could be punished. 

‘The exposure caused great annoyance both in 
England and Russia, because it placed these tw» 
powers in the unenviable position of agreeing iy 
advance upon the provisions and limitations of a 


| European treaty which all the Great Powers 


were to sanction at the Congress of Berlin. The 
copyist could not be indicted under the law, but 
repetitions of his offence could be prevented by a 
revision of the statutes. This was done without 
undue delay. 

It is now a penal offence for any one in the 
employ of any branch of the British public service 
to reveal an official secret. Any one convicted of 
a betrayal of trust in making private use of secret 
information in the Foreign, War or Admiralty 
offices is liable to imprisonment at hard labor for 
five or ten years. Since the statute was passe: 
there has been at least one prosecution in Englan« 
for breach of confidence in the betrayal of a naval 
engineering design. 

All other foreign offices in the principal capitals 
are prepared to punish similar offences with great 
severity. On this account Prince Bismarck’s 
recent disclosures of the secrets of German 
diplomacy have been regarded in every capital 
as amazing indiscretions. His example runs 
counter to laws enacted throughout Europe for 
the protection of state secrets. 
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‘Some Young Fellows.”’ 


An American who had lived in Mexico for twenty 
years came back to this country a few months ago, 
and visited the places and people that were once 
familiar to him. His opinion of his native land, 
as reported by the Mexican correspondent of the 
Boston Herald, is by no means flattering. There 
are “nice people” here yet, but he thinks that 
the prevailing tendencies in American life favor 
extravagance, pretension, hurry and worry; and 
along with the overdriven man we have the lazy 
man also. 

“Just to test this labor question,” the visitor 
told the correspondent, “I went to plantations in 





and the federation will be known simply as the | virginia and to farms in Ohio, dressed in my old 
Republic of Central America. | duds, and asked for work. There was plenty of 

Of the three partners in this alliance, Nicaragua | it. The planters and farmers were all willing to 
has the largest area, though the difference between | give me ten dollars a month and good board and a 
her and Honduras is not marked. Salvador, the | Clean bed all the year round. I reckoned it up 





| striking contrast with the queen’s speech at the | 
The differ- | 
| on file. 


smallest of the three republics geographically, | 
with an area only about one-seventh as large as 
that of Nicaragua, has a larger population than | 
both of her bigger sisters. The total population | 
of the three is about one million and a half. 

Under the terms of the agreement, each of the | 
three republics entering the federation becomes a | 
state in the new republic, with its rights of local | 
government unimpaired. Each has an equal 
share in the federated government. 

Instead of a single executive head, an arrange- 
ment which might provoke jealousy, the central 
authority is lodged in a ‘‘diet’”’ composed of three | 
delegates, with an equal number of substitute 
delegates, chosen annually by the several states. | 
This diet will have power to enact the necessary 
laws for the exercise of its functions, to appoint 
diplomatic representatives and to act upon all 
questions affecting foreign relations. 

One section of the constitution expressly pro- 
vides for the submission of all disputes to 
arbitration. It is arranged that the diet shall 
meet in each of the capitals of the three states in 
turn, the order being determined by lot and the 
session to be for one year. The first session is to 
be at San Salvador. 

This is not the first time that the attempt has | 
been made to hold the Central American republics | 
in a confederation. Soon after they achieved | 
their independence from Spain they were so 
united; but more than fifty years ago the slender | 
ties which held them were broken, and since 
then they have been separate and often warring 
states. 
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State Secrets. | 

Every foreign office in Europe takes extraor- | 
dinary precautions for preventing the publication | 
of diplomatic secrets. All important despatches | 
are written in cipher, and only three or four | 
confidential clerks are entrusted with the keys by 
which these communications may be translated. 
The cipher code is changed once in three or four 
years in the British Foreign Office so as to 
diminish the risks of the key falling into the 
possession of some other foreign office. The, 
diplomatic correspondence with the principal | 
capitals is not sent by the ordinary mail service, | 
but by special agents known as despatch-bearers. 

With all these precautions, state secrets are 
occasionally revealed. The most conspicuous 
betrayal of trust during recent years in England 
was the publication of the Anglo-Russian Memo- 
randum by an evening journal in London on the 
eve of the Congress of Berlin. 

This important diplomatic secret was brought 
to light through the agency of a copyist who was 
employed in the room where the document was 
Having obtained access to it, he made a 
copy of it, and subsequently allowed an evening 


| newspaper, the Globe, to publish a transcript of 


it. He was prosecuted on a charge of stealing 
the document, but the charge was not sustained, 


| that I could save one hundred dollars a year at 


that rate, and get fat, too. I have worked hard in 
my time in rough employments, and have no fear 
of sweating. 

“Well, then I met some young fellows in Wash 
ington, loafing about the bar-rooms and in front of 
the hotels, talking about hard times. 

“ ‘Boys,’ I said, ‘there is no need of loafing and 
grumbling. I'll tell you where you can get work; 
go over to Alexandria, and there’s Mr. So-and-So 
wants a man; another wants three, and still an- 
other two. Wages ten dollars a month, bread, 
butter and meat, and peaches and cream in the 
season. 

“*You can read Sundays and learn something, 
and come out with money in your pocket at the 
end of the year. Why loaf on your friends and 
talk politics? Better work.’ 

“My reception by those young men was not 
enthusiastic. Some said they had never worked 
at hard manual labor; others hated farming, it 
was so dull in the country. All sorts of excuses 
were given, but not one prompted by good sense 
and a willingness to do honest, hard work. 

“Now that’s a fine lot of young men for you! 
You call them, I suppose, the ‘Hope of America,’ 
and all that!” 

The fact is, our cities are crowded with men, so 
that there is a surplus in every department of 
labor. The country has been emptied of the 
brawn and muscle that should be given to agricul- 
ture. On a farm a man can at least raise food 
enough to avoid starvation; and if he is not able 
to purchase land and cannot find occupation in 
our cities, there are farmers in nearly all parts of 
the country who will be glad to employ him. 
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A Marriage Interfered With. 


Most old towns have their traditions of lingering 
courtships and queer couples. One such truthful 
tale belongs to a queer little house, with a tiny 
yard full of hollyhocks, on a queer little short 
street running crookedly to a wharf in one of the 
ancient seaports of New England. 

In this house lived Abby Adeline Marks, a spin- 
ster of “‘thirty-several,” betrothed for five years to 
“Cap’n” Hiram Hibberts, who had been for that 
length of time saving up his earnings in order that 
he might marry and settle ashore. Unfortunately, 
on returning from the voyage which he intended 
should be his last, he brought home as a present 
to Abby Adeline a parrot of gorgeous plumage, 
but unregenerate ways. 

Apparently the bird had been seasick or home- 
sick on board ship, for it had remained persistently 





| silent during the whole voyage; and it was only 


on being installed in the cozy parlor of its new 
mistress, that it roused itself and gave utterance 
to language at once voluble and startling. 

Emphasis in conversation was evidently the 
quality it found easiest to imitate and remember, 
and its vocabulary, therefore, consisted of the most 
emphatie expletives and interjections in good 
English, bad English, pidgin English and ‘‘Porty 
gee,” which it had heard from the sailors on the 
voyage to this country. The result was disastrous 
for the “cap’n,”’ and Abby Marks, after many tears 
and recriminations, discarded him—but kept the 
parrot. 

“The poor critter aint responsible,” she said, 
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“and he sha’n't suffer for the sins of folks that | of the corner-stone of the new post-office building, 


ought to know better.” 

So for fifteen years the bird hung every summer 
in a big wire cage in her porch, and in winter 
occupied a wide window of the living-room; and 
every morning the rejected captain passed by and 
glared at him on his way to the post-office and 
grocery combined, which formed the social centre 
of village life. 

During all that time the former lovers never 
spoke to each other, and only exchanged the 
stiffest nods; but at length one day the parrot, 
squawking at the last a most reprehensible expres- 
sion, curled up his claws and died, and lay flat on 
his gay green back in the bottom of his cage, 
never to swear again. 

The next morning the captain did not pass by as 
usual. He turned in at the gate, and resumed ata 
breath his interrupted courtship. Local tradition 
has preserved his plea: 

“Abby Adeline, I’ve been waiting fifteen years 
for that critter to die, and I'll own there’s been 
times I’d have p’isoned him if I'd had the chance; 
but I’m glad to say he’s died a natural death. 
Sometimes I thought he never would die, for they 
do say parrots’ lives are fifty years; but providen- 
tially he must have been more’n middle-aged when 
1 got him. Now he’s gone, and yowre a lone 
woman agin, without so much as a chick or a child 
or a cat or a dog or an evil-talkin’ parrot left; and 
I put it to you as a sensible woman, hadn’t you 
better take me?” 

And the bereft Abby Adeline took him, and the 
match proved entirely satisfactory. 
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WHY HE LAUGHED. 


Itis not often that a plantation sermon delivered 
by a colored preacher is heard in a Boston church, 
but the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon once listened to 
such a homily while sitting in judgment on the 
“pulpit style’ of a negro minister from South 
Carolina. 

Doctor Gordon and a committee from the white 
church which supported the colored mission had 
entered the meeting-house a little late, and found 
the preacher delivering his sermon on the- words 
in the Eighty-seventh Psalm: “And of Zion it 
shall be said, This and that man was born in her.” 
The preacher was making clear the thought that 
wherever a man’s home might be, his spiritual 
birthplace was in Zion. Said he: 

“Let us go to de city ob Charleston, an’ hubberin’ 
ober dat wicked city, let us shout down to de 
Lord’s chillern, ‘Whar war yer born?’ An’ dey 
will holler back, ‘We’se born in Zion!’ 

“Av’ den let us go on to Richmond, an’ ask de 
brederen dere, ‘Whar war yer born?’ An’ dey will 
say, too, ‘We’se born in Zion.’ ” 

The preacher passed on from city to city, followed 
by the audience, who expressed their excitement 
by swaying back and forth, until he reached Green- 
land, and the Christians “‘libbin’ in dat benighted 
lan’” were asked, *“‘Whar war yer born?’, 

“An’ now, brederen,” he continued, “let us go to 
de North Pole, an’ twinin’ our legs round de pole, 
let us lift up our voices an’ ery, ‘Whar war yer 
born?’ An’ de Christians dere will shout back, 
*We’se born in Zion!’ ”’ 

The visiting committee, who had thought the 
preacher had reached the end of his journey, were 
astonished. For the preacher, after a physical, 
not a rhetorical, pause,—his wind had given out,— 
shouted, ““Brederen, let us go on to de East Pole!’ 

That flight broke down the impassive Gordon. 
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| that harness is about right. 


The committee saw the self-restraint of their | 
usually very dignified pastor give way as though 
| returned, and he drove off, confessing to a lesson 


struck by a glacier. He laughed and laughed and it 
was some time before he obtained full self-control. 





PONDEROUS SPEECH. 


Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, who was president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and died in 1854 in his 
hundredth year, had Doctor Johnson’s habit of 
speech. 

“How are you, sir?” Goldwin Smith asked of 
him one day. 

“Tam suffering, sir,’ he replied, “from a catarrhal 
cold, which, however, sir, I take to be a kind pro- 
vision of nature to relieve the peccant humors of 
the system.” 

A few years before his death his butler became 
insane, and had to be sent away. When he was 
leaving he begged to see the president once more, 
“to ask his blessing.”” The president received him 
in the garden, where the man, stooping as if to 
kiss his hand, bit a piece out of it. 

“How did you feel, Mr. President,” asked some 
one, “when the man bit your hand?” 

“Why, at first, sir,” said the president, “I felt 
considerably alarmed, for I was unaware, sir, 
what proportion of human virus might have been 
communicated by the bite. But in the interval of 
reaching the house I was convinced that the pro- 
portion of virus must have been very small indeed. 
Then I was at rest; but, sir, I had the bite cauter- 
ized.” 

Doctor Routh believed fully in the ceremonials 
and conventions of life, and he never appeared on 
any occasion without his canonicals. Some ill- 
disposed undergraduates determined to break 
through this habit, and going under his window at 
midnight, they shouted, “Fire!” 

The president appeared immediately in a terrible 
State of alarm, but he wore his full canonicals. 
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TO THE POINT. 


“T once heard a shout that sounded as if it came 
from the very heart of the nation,” said a lady a 
few days ago. “It was at the close of one of 
General Grant’s public speeches.” 

“Did you hear the speech?” 

“Every word.” 

“Do you remember any of it?” 

“IT can repeat it from beginning to end. It was 
at Springfield, Mass. Grant and his party were 
on their way to Boston to be present at the laying 





I think, and stopped at the Massasoit House for a 
lunch. 

“There was a crowd of people hoping to get a 
glimpse of the great man, and in response to 
repeated calls he came out upon the little balcony 
and said: 

“*T am glad to see you, my friends, but as the 
time belongs to the railroad company, and not to 
me, I shall have to bid you good afternoon.’ 

“Then the shout went up as if from one throat in 
response to the simple presence of the man who 
had done something to prove himself worthy the 
love of the people and of the highest position in 
their gift.” 

Such a demonstration would have been impos- 
sible for a man who had not won his way by his 
own acts. 





A Charming Gift 
To all Companion Subscribers for 1897. 


We offer this year, with the fullest assurance 
that it will delight the subscribers to The Com- 
panion, one of the most 


Beautiful Colored Calendars 


for use, or for ornament on the mantel or the 
centre-table, that will be issued in 1897. 

Its size is 10% x 24 inches. It is made up 
of four charming pictures, beautifully executed 
in twelve colors. The pictures are from 
original paintings that were selected because 
they were excellent in design and very 
charming in color and tone. 

The Color Calendar is published exclusively 
by The Companion, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. If issued in the ordinary small 
editions of the art publishing houses it could 
not be sold for less than $1.00 a copy. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1897, and 
to all old subscribers who renew and pay their 


subscription for 1897. 
Perry Mason & Co. 





BETTER THAN “ABOUT RIGHT.” 


Thomas Starr King, the famous preacher and 

lecturer, was settled in California at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and to his influence is ascribed 
the change of public opinion in that state from 
lukewarmness toward the Northern cause to 
devoted loyalty. The Overland Monthly has 
lately published an article on this famous man 
from which we take an anecdote told about Mr. 
King by James T. Fields. 
Mr. King, with a friend, was making a tri 
through the White Mountains. They were travel- 
ing by that most delightful of conveyances —a 
country wagon. When they stopped a few minutes 
at the door of a New Hampshire tavern, Mr. 
King’s companion went in to replenish their provi- 
sion-basket, and he remained in the vehicle. 


One of the tall, latik, slab-sided Yankees that | 


are always hanging round a New England inn 
door slouched up to the team and began altering 
the harness, +? | a strap here and lighten- 
ing a buckle there, all unasked, until Mr. Kin 
got impatient at the length of the operation, an 
said, rather sharply: 

“You needn’t trouble yourself any more. I think 

The Yankee finished his work and drawled out, 
“Guess right’s better’n abeaout right.” 

There was no reply to this. r. King’s friend 


which he needed to learn less than most of his 
countrymen: “Right” is better than “about right.” 


PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 


It was while Henry Liddell was head-master of 
Westminster School that his fame began to extend 
as the author of a Greek lexicon, published a few 
years before. One day he told the boys in his 
class that they must write an English epigram. 


Most of the scholars declared the task to be 
impossible. Doctor’ Liddell insisted that they 
were wrong. It was not impossible. Each scholar 
might choose his own subject, but epigrams must 
be written. This was what one boy produced: 

Two men wrote a lexicon, 

Liddell and Scott; 
One-half was clever, 

And one-half was not. 
Give me the answer, boys, 

uick to this riddle, 

Which was by Scott, 

And which was by Liddell? 


“I think you are rather severe,” was the master’s 
only comment. 


DOCTOR HOLMES REMEMBERED. 


Concerning the genial humor and extraordinary 
memory of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, an ex- 
change tells a story which it received from Mr. 
Bozman Kerr, of Maryland, one of Holmes’s class- 
mates. 

Mr. Kerr was as aristocratic in his notions as 
Holmes himself, and was so yy! articular 
about the spelling of his name that it came a 
laughing matter with the students. 

Twenty years after the class had graduated Mr. 


John Kerr had occasion to visit Boston, and while | 


there called upon his old classmate, then grown 
famous. 

When Mr. Kerr was ushered into Holmes’s 
erg f the poet hurried forward, and seizing his 
old friend with both hands, cried heartily, “‘Wel- 
come to Boston, J-o-h-n B-o-z-m-a-n K-e-r-r!” as 
fast as he could spell it. 


A SNAP SHOT. 


A little child often not only leads, but amuses by 
original descriptions of ordinary events. Says the 
Pittsburg Chronicle: 


A judge’s little daughter, who had attended her | 


father’s court for the first time, was very much 
interested in the proceedings. After her return 
home she told her mother, “Papa made a speech, 
and several other men made speeches, to twelve 
men who sat all together, and then these twelve 
men Were put in a dark chamber to be developed.” 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow}- 
edged the purest and best. (Ade. 
ADVISED WITHOUT 


INVENTORS CHARGE . 


Send 4 ets. for Letter Scales weighing up to 7 oz. 
A. B. UPHAM, Patent Expert, Tremont Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. | 
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Every homeshould The Faunt LeRoy Music Co., 
have acopy..... 3034 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


















YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
can easily acquire 


Practical Business | 
Education 
AT THEIR OWN HOMES 
by our system. That it is 
the most inexpensive and 
convenient method thou- 
sands of young men and women in all parts of the 
United States will gladly testify. Distance is no bar- 
rier, as the work is accomplished entirely through cor- 
peepaneenee. A Tria esson costs only 10 cents, 
and shows you how thorough is the system we employ. 
Interesting Catalogue free to all who write. Address, 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 
A-1, College Building, BUFFALO, N.-Y. 


Sse SD 
Do You Consider 


Quality ? 


If so, you want 


Te “Rapid” 


HOOK AND EYE. 
Why ? 
Because.... 


1.—It is strong. 

2.—It is well finished. 

3.—It is “Rapid” to sew on. 

4—It is “Rapid” to hook and 
unhook. 

5.—It is manufactured from wire 
4g size larger than any other 
of same number. 

6.—It is manufactured from best 
quality of brass wire and 


| No. 














will not rust. i 
7.—It contains many points of i 
superiority. 
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A valuable present will be sent 
you on return of first empty card 
and dealer’s name of whom pur- 
chased. 

If your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 

**RAPID”’ Hook and Eye Co., 
185 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A Thorough and i 





Poet’s famous | {\) 
Rooms set to music, by Caro 8. Senour. i 
seautifully bou 
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First Pianos Made in America. BO 


Always preferred by Great Pianists. They XN 
have received the Highest Awards from Interna- 
tional and Local Expositions. . £°s8 3 8 


The Artistic Standar 
of the World. 


The Chickering Piano is distinctly an art prod- 
uct, and especial attention is called to the Grand 
of to-day as the Finest Example of Piano-Making 
in the World. : $ 3 R22 4 : $6 (3 

Critical Comparison Requested. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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Home 
Amusements 


are best. And the best home 
amusement is furnished by a 
McAllister magic lantern or 
stereopticon. A perpetual source 
of delight and instruction to chil- 
dren and of pleasure to their elders. 


McALLISTER’S 


Magic Lanterns; 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


are made in various styles and 
sizes—that bring the cost within 
everybody's means. 

A veritable cyclopedia (250 pages) 
of magic lantern knowledge 
mailed free to anyone that 
writes for it. 

T. H. McALLISTER, 

49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

76 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 
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PENCERIAN 


Supreme Court of Pen-Dom. 


THE SPENCERIAN 





THE JUDGES Have Rendered their Decision. 
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‘‘Are the Best.” 


Decree : 
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STEEL PEN 





40 Pens, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 450 





Will you give them a FAIR TRIAL? Sample cards containing 
5 Pens, the leading nuimbers, sent on receipt of return postage, 2 Cts. 


16 Pens, different numbers, for correspondents, sent on receipt of 10 Cts. 


all numbers, for every style of »writing, including the 25 Cts 
vertical system, sent on receipt of . . . .« « « ’ 





Broome St., New York, N.Y. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Ly a beautiful road our Christmas comes, 
A road full twelve months long, 
And every mile is as warm as a smile, 
And every hour is a song. : 
Flower and flake and cloud and sun, 
And the winds that riot and sigh, 
Have their work to do ere the dreams come true 
And Christmas glows in the sky. 
) and cedar and mistletoe, 
They thrilled, when the nights were chill, 
For the maiden’s glance and the madcap dance 
And the lover’s foot on the sill. 
For the Christmas mirth the brave pine grew, 
Serene and straight and tall, 
The deep w knew in their dusk and dew 
When the dearest of days would fall. 
To the beautiful home our Christmas comes, 
The home that is safe and sweet, 
With its door ajar for the beam of the Star, 
And its corner for love’s retreat. 
There the mark on the wall for the golden head 
Is higher a bit, for lo! 
Between Christmas coming and Christmas sped 
There’s time for the bairn to grow. 
Our Christmas comes with a royal grace, 
(Forget the ancient grudge! 
*Tis the open hand that must bless the land. 
(Uplift the toiling drudge!) 
And who that has gifts shall hold them back, 
And who that has cheer shall wait, 
When there’s joy in the sky, and the ill things fly, 
And the Christ-Child knocks at the gate. 
*Tis a beautiful time when Christmas comes 
All up the street and down, 
For hearts alight make faces bright 
When Christmas comes to town. 
Neighbor and friend in gladness meet 
And all are neighbors dear. 
* When the Christmas piece bids evil cease 
In the holiest day of the year. 


The fair white fields in silence lie, 
Invisible angels go 

Ove 

With the glitter of frost and snow. 

And they scatter the infinite balm of heaven 
Wherever on earth they stay, 

And heaven’s own store of bliss they pour 
On the earth each Christmas Day. 

Tis a beautiful task our Christmas brings 
For old and young to share, 

With jingle of bells, and silvery swells 
Of music in the air. 

To make the sad world merry awhile, 
And to frighten sin away, 

And to bless us all, whatever befall, 
Is the task of Christmas Day. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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His First Chance. 


A young man had just joined the church. He 
was in the very first glow of religious elation, and 
eager to do something definite and important to 
prove himself worthy of the Christian name. It 
was a country church, old and conservative. 
There were few young people in it, and there did 
not seem to be any opportunity for practical 
every-day Christian work. 

In the congregation was a man who had been 
a drunkard. To use a common phrase, he had 
reformed, and had become a changed man. He 
was thinking seriously of uniting with the church 
when his probation had ended. 

One day, in stress of temptation, he was over- 
come by his old appetite. He remained under its 
debasing influences for about a week. Then he 
went in great trouble to a friend and said: 

«What shall I do?” 

“Do?” said the other. ‘There is but one thing 
to do. Go to the prayer-meeting. Take your 
usnal seat, rise at the usual time and tell the 
whole story. Ask the pardon of God and of the 
church. Do this, if you are sorry. If you are 
not sorry, stay away.” 

The poor fellow went, and did as he had been 
advised. Tremblingly he told of his temptation 
and of his fall. With tears he offered his con- 
fession, and asked that the petitions of God’s 
people might be offered for divine help, that he 
might never again be overcome by temptation ; 
but not a word of encouraging response or a 
prayer in his behalf was offered by any of the 
members present. 

The meeting ended. The people filed out past 
him on their way from the church. Not one of 
them approached him. It seems incredible—but 
this is no fiction. They who had vowed to cherish 
and help the penitent and the fallen, went out 
and left their erring brother standing alone in his 
shame in the house of God. 

“It can’t be true. He must be a hypocrite,” 
one said to another as an excuse for this neglect. 

“It is no use to coddle such men. They area 
disgrace to the parish,” said a third. 

The young church-member passed out with the 
rest. Some feeling of sympathy agitated his 
heart. He watched the retreating figure of the 
abashed and humiliated man as he slunk away 
from the church with bowed head. The sight 
troubled him. He went home, but could not 
stay. He wandered out again, and his anxiety 
led him to the drunkard’s house. 

He hardly dared to knock at the door. He 
grew hot and cold, wondering what he ought to 
do. At last, he thought he heard a woman 
weeping within, and summoning all his courage 
he rang the be!l, and then wished himself a 
thousand miles away. He had never spoken to 
the man in his life, and he thought that probably 
his intrusion would be considered impertinent. 

The wife admitted him, weeping. 

“Oh,” she said, “help me! Maybe you’ve 
come in time to stop it. John is going away. 
He’s packing up. He’s going for good! He’s 
leaving me and the children! He’ll never come 
back. He says he’ll never set foot in this town 
again. He’s so ashamed for what he has done, 
and the way they’ve treated him. He never can 





.| | the partition to the wife’s eager ears. An hour 


| made. 
| in doing what others did not do, had accomplished 
| this. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


|hold up his head again. Oh! can’t you plead 
| with him, and prevent him from going?” 

The young man forgot his timidity. “I will 
| try,” he said. He went into the room with the 
| discouraged penitent and shut the door. The 
| sounds of pleading—then of prayer—came through 
| later the visitor came out. Behind him walked a 
| man whose head was erect. 
| ‘Well, Jennie,’ he said, “seems I’ve got one 
| friend left in this place. As long as he sticks I’ll 
| try to stick, too.” 
| Hope and determination were stirred. Another 

attempt for permanent reform would now be 





The unselfishness of the young Christian, 


The man was saved to his family. His | 


| soul had been strengthened in its fight with evil. | 





| Such consecrated work by every Christian would 
| win supreme honor to Christianity and hasten 


the universal reign of Christ in the hearts and 
lives of men. 
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A Prince and His People. 


Duke Ernest II. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, elder 
brother of the Prince Consort of England, was one 
of the foremost sportsmen of Europe. He died in 
1893, and his last words were, ‘Let the drive com- 
mence.” Mr. Baillie-Grohman, in his “Sport in 
the Alps,” draws a pleasing picture of the royal 
hunter, who seems to have been at the same time 
a genial man and a popular ruler. Hewas espe- 
cially a favorite with the Tyrolese of the Hinter- | 
Riss, and that notwithstanding the fact that he 
was a Protestant while they were stanch Roman 
Catholics. A good instance of the way in which 
the duke’s good nature and the independence and 
simplicity of two Tyrolese peasants accommodated | 
themselves to each other is recounted by Mr. | 
Baillie-Grohman. 


The duke was out one day on a chamois-hunt 
with Ragg, one of his favorite keepers. A chamois 
had been wounded, and Ragg pursued it, knife in 
hand, out upon some dangerous shelving rocks. 
A struggle resulted, and in the midst of it the 
chamois drove one of his horns through the tendon 
of Rage's sgt heel, where it remained hooked in. 

Thus han =. 71 the man could do nothing to 
save himself. ne buck dra! ged him down the 
rocks, which ended a yard or two away in a deep 
poet. Death stared him in the face, but at 

he last moment, when the chamois had already 
slipped over the brink, he managed to clutch a 
branch of a shrub. 

Suspended in the air, with the kicking buck 
hanging from his heel, Ragg passed some terrible 
minutes. The duke meantime was hastening to 
his assistance, and finally, not without much risk 
of his own life, extricated him from his awful 
position. : 

In — of his lacerated foot, Ragg walked 
down the Alpine hut in which the shooting 
oe to pass the night, and insisted on join- 
ng the group about the fire after dinner. 

hen the duke called the limping Ragg out of 
the eee of hunters, and forgetting for the 
moment the tenacious religious opinions of these 
perms he said, in his cheery way: 

” ell, Ragg, my man, that was a close shave 
you had to-day. I didn’t think your life was worth 
much when I saw you hanging to that bit of a 
branch. And now I think of it,” he added, jokingly, 
“you had better in future avoid making me risk 
my own neck in that Lene 8 We were both of us 
near going to heaven together, eh?” 

Ragg’s reply was unexpected, and even startling, 
its effect being heightened by the man’s perfect 
seriousness. 

“Well, highness, ’tis not for me to say nay, and 
Lae no two men stood nearer death than you 
and I did to-day, it isn’t my belief, if I have your 

rmission to i ¢ it, that we wou'd have gone to 
he same place if that branch had broken.” 

And as he finished he crossed himself, as if to 
give emphasis to his words. The duke made a 
good-humored rejoinder. and there the matter 


ended, 

The affection in which the duke was held by 
even the lowliest peasants is evident from a 

thetic incident connected with his death and 

urial. Mr. Baillie-Grohman ears: 

“I happened to be near the Hinter-Riss when 
the news of his death was received, and my inten- 
tion of attending the funeral ceremonies in distant 
Coburg became known among the people. I was 
about to step into the Rom-Berlin express at the 
nearest railway station, which is a good day’s 
walk from the Hinter-Riss, when a barelegged 
little peasant girl, pale with fatigue, hastened up 
to me and pressed into my hand a little bunch of 
Alpine gentians and rhododendrons, saying: 

“«They are the only ones 1 could find still in 
bloom, and I spent all day yesterday on the rocks 
to get them. Please put them on the Herr 
Herzog’s coffin—he was so fond of them; and 
once he was so good to my mother—mother, who 
died last month. I’ve-been walking pretty well 
all night to get here in time.’ 

“Among the multitude of E goreeons floral offer- 
ings from the crowned heads of Europe, which 
covered the coffin and the floor of the mortuary 
chapel,—where for the last time I saw the calm 
features of the et sportsman,—that little bunch 
of half-withered Alpine flowers was certainly the 
humblest. But I know which would have pleased 
the dead prince most.” 
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“‘Bebolused, Bedrenched and 
Beleeched.” 


He who gave the most medicine was once con- 
sidered the best physician. This truth—which is 
not very creditable to the old faculty or to our 
ancestors, their patients—finds new illustration in 
a charming article on Miss Frances Davies, which 
is contributed to Good Words by Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Miss Davies was an English gentlewoman 
who for eighty-two years survived heroic treat- 
ment, and kept a careful record of it. 


How thankful her letters make us that we do 
not live in the first years of this century! For she 
details how she was obliged to take many a bolus, 
a pill of the size of a pigeon’s egg, not hard, but of 
putty-like consistency. 

How was such a thing got down the throat? 
Was it sent down with a ramrod, as geese are fed 
in Alsace so as to give them liver complaint? We 
can only wonder. 

Then came the administration of drenches. 
Now I am sufficiently old to remember how I was 
dealt with by my peeee. She had a pewter 
spoon, with a hollow handle and a hinged lid to 
the bowl. This horrible instrument was filled with 
castor-oil till it could not retain another drop. 
Then her thumb was applied to the open end of 
the handle, and _ so long as it was held there none 
of the fluid would flow from the spoon. 





When my resistance was overcome, the great 
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pewter spoon was rammed into my mouth. I can 
recall the exertions exercised on my jaws to force 
my teeth apart to allow of the admission of this 
spoon. Then, when it rested on my tongue, occu- 
pying my mouth wholly, the thumb of my grand- 
mother was lifted, and instantly the whole contents 
were projected down my throat. 

But that is not all. : 

Frances Davies re genet mentions in her letters 

that whenever she had a bilious headache, at the 
ages of eighty, eighty-one, eighty-two, she had 
leeches, five and six at a time, applied to her 
temples. Conceive of such treament! It is mar- 
vellous how any old ladies were left when thus 
bebolused, bedrenched and beleeched. 
There was, however, a fourth horror to which 
the old lady refers, and with which I in my youth 
made intimate acquaintance,—Gregory’s powder. 
—a hideous gray compound, usually a ministered 
in = currant or raspberry jam—but sometimes in 
water. 

This is nothing more nor less than calomel; and 
it is — due to the amount of mercury taken 
in this form that the teeth of the generation now 
passing, and of its children, are so liable to decay 
—for do not believe that horrible Gregory’s 
powder is to be got out of the — of English- 
men under two or three generations. 
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At Christmas-Tide. 


The hills of God lean near to-day, 

O Heavenly Guest, for airs blow sweet 
Their dreams of unseen Paradise ; 

And bowed beneath a] listening skies, 


Thy lowliness a royal thing ; 
To souls that hear the angels sing, 
Thy manger is a throne of gold— 
Lord of all worlds and guest of ours! 
FLORA BEsT HARRIS. 
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The Only Game. 


The seriousness with which the game of golf is 
treated by Scotsmen is well set forth in Zhe} 
Badminton. Mr. Wilkinson had been living with | 
great contentment in his villa when, one day, Mr. | 
MeGourock, a new tenant in a neighboring house, | 
looked over the fence and passed the time of day. 


“Ye’ll have a club here, of course?” said he. 

“Oh, rather!” replied Wilkinson, “no end of 
clubs. We've a capital tennis club, and a croquet 
club, and a river club, and a bicycle club, and—” 

But the gray.eye of Peter McGourock, which 
should have been blazing with enthusiastic interest, 
was pale with stron: contempt. 

“But how about Zhe Club?” he asked. 

“Club? Why, well, we’ve all those clubs. What 
more —’ 

“IT was not asking about these treevial things. 
Where’s your golf club?” 

“Oh—why—we haven’t—er—exactly any golf clu 
—that is, not just yet! 
asked poor kinson. 

McGourock looked him over very slowly. Then 
repeating very slowly, ‘““Es—et—a—good—sorrt—of 
—game?” he turned away, and disappearéd into 
his drawing-room. 

For days after that, Wilkinson, while watering his 
lants, would cast furtive glances at McGourock, 
ppin a little white ball into a hole on the lawn, 
and at times he could perceive, with the tail of his 
eye, McGourock looking him over. Also he could 
hear the muttered words, ““Es—et—a—good—sorrt 
—of—game ?”’ 

At length Wilkinson made a heroic effort to put 
matters on a less _—— footing. He looked over 
the fence, and said cheerfully, yet conscious of a 
dreadful nervousness within: 

“Tf it—er—when you could spare ten minutes—I 
should take it as a favor if you would teach me to 


Is it a good sort of game?” 





e say?” 

“Well, well, of course I don’t mean to say I 
could learn itin ten minutes! Ha! ha! Ridiculous, 
of course! But if you’d kindly teach me the 
stroke —” 

“Sirr, @ man cannot be taught golf!” 

“Well, of course I don’t mean to say—that is— 
but a fellow = try to learn!” 

; “Golf, Mr. Wilkinson, is not a thing a man can 
earn.” 

“Well, but hang it all! how do people ever play? 
ae do play golf, don’t they?’ 

be ert And what might ye mean by play?” 

“Well! well! Don’t you see people knocking 
little white balls over obstacles with a thing like 
that you’re using?” 

“Ah,” replied MeGourock, bitterly, “ye see 
poor do that, and many’s the number of ’em; 

ut if - talk of playing! Sirr, ef a man begins 

lf when he’s put into short clothes, and devotes 
is life to it, and if it’s granted to that man, at the 
close of a long life, to arrive at the knowled 
he knows nothing of golf, that man can die a happy 
man. He will not have lived in vain. Ay, it es a 
game i it’s just a grand game. It’s just the only 
game!” 


~~ 
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Swallows Dropping from the Sky. 


It is well known in these days that many birds, 
large and small, take their longer migratory flights 
at a great elevation. A very striking incident of | 
such a journey through the upper air is narrated by | 
a correspondent of the London Times. Flocks of 
swallows equally innumerable are to be seen in 
late summer and early autumn along the Atlantic 
coast of the United States; but it is a fortunate 
observer who catches them in the act of dropping 
from the sky. 


It was a dark, dripping evening, and the thick 
osier-bed on Chiswick Eyot was covered with wet 
leaf. Between five and six o’clock immense flights 
of swallows and martins suddenly appeared above 
the island, arriving, not in hundreds, but in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

The air was thick with them, and their numbers 
increased from minute to minute. Part drifted 
above, in clouds, twisting round like soot in a 
smoke-wreath. Thousands kept sweeping just 
over the tops of the willows, skimming so thickly 
that the sky-line was almost blotted out for the 
height of from three to four feet. The quarter 
from which these armies of swallows came was 
at first undiscoverable. They might have been 
hatched, like gnats, from the river. 

In time I discovered whence they came. They 
were literally “dropping from the cP The 
flocks were travelling at a height at which they 
were quite invisible in the cloudy air, and from 
minute to minute they kept dropping down into 
sight, and so perpendicularly to the very surface 
of the river or of the — 

One of the flocks stopped to the lawn on the 
river-bank on which I stood. Without exaggera- 
tion I may say that | saw them fall from the sky, 
for I was looking upward, and saw them when first 
visible as descending specks. The ay was 
perpendicular till within ten yards of the ground. 

Soon the high-flying crowds of birds drew down 
and swept for a few minutes low over the willows, 
from end to end of the eyot, with a sound like the 
rush of water in a hydraulic pipe. Then by a 


common impulse the whole mass settled down 
from end to end of the island upon the osiers. 
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The bushes in the centre of the eyot were black 
with swallows—like the black blight on beans. 

Next morning, at half-past six o’clock, every 
swallow was gone. In half an hour’s watching 
not a bird was seen. Whether they went on 
que Oe night, or started at dawn, I know not. 
Probably the latter, for Gilbert White once found 
a heath covered with such a flock of migrating 
swallows, which did not leave till the sun dis- 

lied the mists. The whole army are now, I 

ope, catching gnats in the Nile Valley or beyond 
the Atlas Mountains. 
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Swept Away in a Flood. 


Mr. E. V. Smalley relates in a Chicago news- 
paper a thrilling and very peculiar experience 
which he underwent a few years ago in travelling 
in the Northwest. With three friends he attempted 
to ford a slough of the Yakima River in Wash- 
ington, in a big wagon drawn by four horses. Mr. 
Smalley says: 


The river was very high, and the broad slough 
was running like a mill-race. We knew that the 
fording-place was narrow and the water deep, but 
we expected nothing more serious than to get our 
feet wet. But when we were about half-way across, 
the lead horses got their hind feet over the double- 
trees and became unmanageable; and then the 
wagon was swept off the ford and into deep water. 

One of my friends swam ashore, and two others 
climbed out of the tail of the wagon and managed 
to keep their footing until they were rescued. [ 
attempted to get out in the same way, but before I 
could do so the wagon was swept into very deep 
water, overturned, and wagon, horses and I were 
soon floundering in the current. 

I could not swim, and gave up all hope of my 
life. I went under water, and there had a very 
clear experience of what psychologists call the 
double consciousness. It seemed as if I were 
two persons, one a physical man, still intelligent 
enough to struggle among the horses, and the 
other a consciousness that was entirely serene and 
happy, looking with admiration at the beautiful 
water overhead, and wondering if the body would 
come ashore somewhere down the stream and be 
recovered. 

This ys of me felt quite delighted at being 
released from partnership with the other fellow. 
How long this lasted I do not know. I did not 
have any of that vivid recollection of all the events 
of life which men restored from drowning usually 


| tell about. The higher consciousness only felt 


that it was an independent spiritual existence, 
now for the first time released from dwelling in a 
— —, 

ut now the body, in its desperate struggles, 
clutched the ear of one of the horses. The horse 
got its head above water, and the man’s head 
came up with it. The man was rescued by a boat, 
and with extreme regret my higher consciousness 
was forced to reénter its old dwelling-place. 
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Looking Ahead. 


A sojourner in a New England factory town, 
during one of her afternoon walks, came upon a 
peculiar sight. About a mile out of the town there 
was a small white cottage inhabited by a family 
of French-Canadians who were employed in the 
factory. As she approached the house she saw 
that a border of black paint about a foot wide had 
been added to the original white since her last 
visit. 


The windows were outlined by this rusty black, 
a border surrounded the door, ran under the 
eaves-trough, and penerely speaking, defined the 
contour of the cottage. The owner of the house 
sat smoking on the doorstep, and greeted the 
passer-by with a melancholy smile of recognition. 

“Why, Mr. Jacot,” said the young woman, “‘isn’t 
that black border on the house something new?” 

“It speaks true,” ay omy the melancholy 
householder. “My wife have die, and the black 
border is for a mourn—a grief, _ comprehend ?” 

“I am very sorry,’ said the young woman, 
gravely; “but it seems sad for the children to be 
— ly reminded of their loss in that way, and 
01 : 





r you, . 
of is not for alway,’’ returned the melancholy 
Canadian, an expression of surprise crossing his 
face at his visitor’s denseness. “It is for a mourn, 
—a grief,—but not for alway. Observe I have put 
but only one coat of paint of the black. She is 
easy to change, to make bright; the black is good 
for under afterward.” 

The caller pursued her way, somewhat perplexed 
at this mingling of forethought and grief; but a 
month later, on ssing the house, she saw her 
former melancholy friend sitting on the steps 
again, but not alone. A young and pretty woman, 
whom he proudly introduced as his wife, sat 
beside him; and poy the border of a 
cheerful green which now defined the outlines of 
the cottage, the passer-by discovered that the 
black had indeed made a good foundation “for 
under afterward.” 


~~ 
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Made Himself Comfortable. 


“As a country doctor,” writes a Companion cor- 
respondent, “the horse is, of course, my constant 
companion, and I have been carried by him on my 
visitations many thousand miles, yet I had no 
special love for the animal, nor yet any high 
appreciation of his intelligence, until a short time 
ago, when something happened which changed my 
views. 


“On going out one morning to look after ‘Major,’ 
I found that I had accidentally left the chain down 
behind him. This circumstance he had taken full 
advantage of, and had spent a portion of the night 
in wandering about the barn, upsetting everything 
that could be upset, and breaking everything that 
could be broken. 

“Now, however, he was in his stall, and looked 
around at me with his great brown eyes, a picture 

i and ec tment, while under him, 
carefully spread out, was a fur robe, the fur side 
up, and the cushion of my o“/-. 

“These he must have carried to his stall during 
the night, thinking, perhaps, that for Christmas 
night, as it happened to be, straw was not good 
enough, and that for once, at least, he would make 
his own bed of the best material he could find.” 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pluto. 2. Hercules. 3. Amadis of Gaul. 
4. Mohammed. 5. Ali. 6. Siegfried. 7. Neptune. 
8. Cambuscan. 9. Erichthonius. 10. Diomedes, 
Tyrant of Thrace. 11. Odin. 12. Apollo and the 

use. 13. Achilles. 14. King Arthur. 15. Sir 
Tristram. 

2. Barleycorn. 

3. Madagascar. 

4. Mole. 

5. Salmon, pickerel, roach, chub, bass, bluefish, 
mackerel, flounder, eel, dace, codfish, perch, had- 
dock, catfish, trout, halibut, shad. 

6. Adam. 
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KF into ‘oy-sh Th i “f you could ty 
| Info dTamous Toy-shop ere were swings and rockinghorses, If you could have but one thing 
SN Went little Jo and |, CInd sleds for boys and girls,  _Ofall the things you see, 
\\ iin the crisp Christmas weather, Cind oames,and books,and puzzles, Row tellme,littie dauohter, 
igs To see what Lay could spy. Cind dolls with flaxen curls. What that one thing should be: 
s if It was a place of wonder, Row find what she most wishes,” “The little maiden answered, 
iy Clreal enchanted ground, (It popped into my head,) . scanning the treasures oer: 
Cx Where everything that heart could wish “nd get it her for Christmas,” “If could have but one fing, 
Sad Might certainly be found. Cind so | spoke and said: | fink I'd take the store.” 
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THE PRESIDENT ON CuUBA.—The President 
devoted a considerable part of his annual mes- 
sage to Congress to the Cuban question. He} 
affirmed that Spain had made little prc 
toward the pacification of the island; but that, | 
on the other hand, the insurgents had not made 











good their title to be regarded as an independent | 


state. He expressed the conviction that an 
adjustment might be reached if Spain were to 
offer Cuba real self-government; but argued that 
such an offer ought not to be deferred until the 
insurgents had laid down their arms. An. inti- 
mation, he stated, has been made to the govern- 
ment of Spain by our government that, if a 
satisfactory measure of home rule were offered 


the Cuban insurgents, the United States would | % 


try to find a way not objectionable to Spain of 


furnishing to the insurgents a guaranty of its| & 


execution. No reply has been made to this 
intimation. The President suggested that the 
United States could not indefinitely maintain an 
expectant attitude, and that conditions might 


arise in which our obligations to the sovereignty | 


of Spain might be superseded by higher obliga- 
tions to the principles of humanity. 

OTHER POINTS IN THE MESSAGE.—The 
President declared that our claims for damages | 
from the pillage and destruction of missionary 
property in ‘Turkey, would be pressed. He 
announced the agreement upon a treaty for the 
settlement of the Venezuela boundary question ; 
and stated that negotiations for a general treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain were far advanced. He expressed 
the opinion that the existing tariff would yield 
enough revenue, in the near future, for the needs 
of the government. He renewed his recommen- 
dations of last year for the retirement of the 
United States notes; and suggested that if 
national laws were inadequate to deal with trusts 
they could be reached by state legislation. 

CONCESSIONS WITHDRAWN. — Ten years 
ago, with a view to promoting American ship- 
ping, Congress passed an act providing for 
reciprocal concessions. If any country relieved 
our vessels of tonnage dues and similar charges, 
vessels from that country were to be relieved of 
like charges in our ports. In 1888 these conces- 
sions were extended to German vessels by procla- 
mation of the President. But it appears that, 
meantime,.Germany or certain of the German 
States have reimposed these charges, and the 
President has therefore issued a proclamation 
withdrawing from German vessels after the third 
of January next, the concessions hitherto made. 

THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE.—The annual 
report of the superintendent of our life-saving 
service shows that, although the total number of 
disasters on our coasts and the Great Lakes was 
last year tne largest on record, the percentage of 
the loss of life and property was less than in any 
previous year. During the year the life-saving 
crews saved or assisted to save 472 vessels. 
Only one out of every 260 persons imperilled in 
these disasters was lost, and of the entire property | 
in jeopardy, only a trifle over 11 per cent. In 
addition, the crews rescued between four and 
five hundred persons from small craft. The 
entire cost of the service was less than a million 
and a half of dollars. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRATION.—In view of the 
fact that the larger number of immigrants whom 
it has been found necessary to exclude from this 
country, as coming within the prohibited classes, 
were from Italy, the Treasury department not 
long ago sent the Commissioner-General of the 
Immigration Bureau to Rome, to explain to the | 
Italian authorities the restrictions contained in 
our immigration laws. It appears from the 
report of this officer that his mission was success- 
ful, and that, as a result of it, the Italian govern- 
ment has issued a proclamation explaining the 
restrictions, and has directed the refusal of 
passports to persons clearly not entitled to land 
in this country. This policy should avert all 
chanee of irritation between the governments, 
and many painful disappointments to intending 
immigrants. 





A Disastrous PLAGUE.—The rapid spread 
of the rinderpest, or cattle plague, in South Africa, 
is occasioning grave concern. A special com- | 
missioner sent out by the Cape Parliament to 
investigate the situation, reports that the pre- | 
ventive measures which have been undertaken | 
were begun too late. He is convinced that the | 
plague will run through the whole of Cape 
Colony and Natal, and that not one per cent. of | 
the cattle can be saved. If the policy of killing | 
cattle and compensating the natives is adopted, | 
he believes that it will be followed by the worst | 
war that Africa has experienced. It will be| 
remembered that measures of this kind had much 
to do with the revolt of the Matabele tribes last 
spring. Doctor Koch, the eminent German 
bacteriologist, has gone to South Africa to study 
the disease, in the hope of discovering more than | 
is now known of its origin and propagation. | 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
frice ” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 box, 


with working drawings, 44 horse-power size. Price, 10e. 
BUBIER PuB. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 
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. . For the Cold Weather . . 


A Beautiful Window 
Thermometer 


To fasten outside the window, 
will be given z 


Free 


for a limited time only, with 
every dozen cakes of. . 


WILLIAMS’ 


pills. — 


For Bilious 








Swelling after meals, 
Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, 
Skin, etc. 
The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 





to be a 


and Nervous disorders 
such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and 
Dizziness and 
Loss of 
Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on the 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 


Wonderful Medicine ! 





Jersey Cream 


the system. Fora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 


Without a Rival! 


25 cts. at Drug Stores or post- -paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 








Toilet Soap. 


Jerse Cream Soap i is strictly Book Free upon application. 











They quickly restore females to com- 
plete health, because they promptly 
remove obstructions or irregularities of 


they act like magic and are positively 





B.F. ALLEN CO.,365 Canal St., New York. 

















—, elicately scented and | ————— 
has the soft, healing effect of - : 
Sweet, Rich Cream. : 
Any druggist or dealer in Soaps 


Highest 





can supply you, but if unable to ob- 
tain it for any reason, we will deliver 
to any express office in the U. S. ; 
all charges paid, a package of this Soap (one dozen 
cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of $2.00. 
Sample Cake (full size), 15c. post-paid. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., - Glastonbury, Conn. 
Mfrs. for over fifty vears of Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 





Size 12x 8 in. 
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eg CATALOGUE FREE. 


| BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mase. | 
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For the Latest Information 
as to the Relief and Cure of 


Bronchitis 


Write to DR. HAYES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Free. 


Special Catalogue for | 
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Sample of liquid Sozodont, with trial cake of 
Sozodoma Soap for three cents. 


HALL & RUCEEL, Proprietors, NEW YORE. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 








Justly Celebrated. 


See our large advertisement on 
second cover of Premium List. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
Skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
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STAMMER 4 


by GEO. ANDREW LEwis, who stammered for more than 20 years. 
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tone engravings interesting to every Stammerer. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 4: Adelaide St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Write for our 100-page book, The Origin of aceite, A prac- 
— and scientific'treatise on the Cause and Correction of Speech Defects, 
Sent 
FREE with full particulars regarding treatment to any reader of THE 
Answer this advertisement at once and you will 
receive in addition to the above a beautiful Souvenir containing 25 half- 

















WINCHESTER. 


A NAME SYNONYMOUS WITH PERFECTION WHEN APPLIED TO 
Repeating Rifles, Single-Shot Rifles, 
Repeating Shot-Guns, 


AND ALL KINDS OF AMMUNITION. 
Pronounced by Experts to be the Standard of the World. 


Ask your dealer for Winchester make of Gun or Ammunition, and take no other. 
Send name and address on postal card, 
Free you our new 130-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Winchester Ave., New i: Conn. 
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THE HARD ALUMINUM 


H. & W. KETTLE. 


Cast Solid in One Piece. Cannot burn you— 
Opened and closed by handle— Light as Cork — 
bh as Steel — Bright as Silver — Lasts forever 

ill not Rust, Corrode, Chip, Crack or Break. 
No. 7, $3.00. No. 8, $3.50. 
At all Dealers or sent prepaid in United States and Canada. 
THE HILL-WHITNEY ALUMINUM CO., 
149 Pearl Street, . ° BOSTON, MASS 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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CORN SALVE. 
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chenectady, N. Y. 
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WoRN BY THE SEA.—Astonishing effects are 
sometimes produced by storm billows tearing 
away beaches and bluffs on the seacoast. But, 
upon the whole, the steady wearing effect of the 
ordinary sea-waves striking, or sweeping along, 
a shore-line exposed to in-driving winds is even 
greater, although being distributed over a com- 
paratively long interval of time, it attracts less 
attention. Some statistics recently published 





show that on the eastern coast of England, 


between Flamborough Head and Spurn Head, | 


along a distance of 30 to 40 miles, the beach has 
been retreating before the onslaught of the ocean, 
for the last 37 years, at the average rate of 
nearly six feet a year. The same publication 
shows that man sometimes unintentionally assists 
the sea in destroying the bulwarks of the land. 


This has oceurred at the great chalk cliffs near 
Dover, which have suffered from the withdrawal | 


of a part of the drifting sand accumulating at 
their feet and shielding them from the direct 
assault of the waves. Long piers constructed at 
Dover and Folkestone have diverted the sand, 
and it has been found necessary to construct 
heavy sea-walls to protect the cliffs. 

STRANGE THINGS ON MARs.—The planet 
Mars has recently (December 11th) been again 
in opposition to the sun and consequently favor- 
ably situated for telescopic observation. In fact, 
astronomers have been studying it for several 
months as it approached opposition, and have 
once more discerned those curious lines on its 
surface called “canals.” They have also seen 
again the round, or oval, spots that appear at 
points where many canals meet, and to which 
Mr. Lowell has given the name of ‘‘oases.” One 
of the latest and most interesting observations 
relates to an “‘oasis” called ‘“Trivium Charontis.” 
On November 10th this spot, at which nine 
“canals” meet, was seen, at Monsieur Flam- 
marion’s observatory near Paris, to be double, 
or cut in two. Five days earlier, at the same 
observatory, the spot had appeared dark, broad 
and single. 

Tue Lost Artrs.—If Wendell Phillips were 
living to-day he would find many fresh illustra- 
tions of ancient ingenuity for his celebrated 
lecture on the “‘Lost Arts.” Mrs. Le Plongeon 
lately showed in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly that the old Peruvians must have 
understood the laws of atmospheric pressure in 
order to construct the very curious jars and vases 
that they have left. One of these pieces of 
pottery was ornamented with the figures of two 
monkeys, and when water was poured into, or 
out of, the vessel, sounds like the sereeching of 
monkeys were heard. Another similar vessel 
had the figure of a bird which uttered appropriate 
notes; another was ornamented with a cat which 
mewed, and another with snakes which hissed. 
A most ingenious water-jar bore the form of an 
aged woman upon whose cheeks tears were seen 
to trickle, while sobs were heard, when water 
was poured from the jar. 

STRAWBERRIES AS Foop.—In an address 
on “ Horticulture and Health,’ before the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Prof. W. R. Lazenby discussed the 
nutritive value of various fruits, and showed that 
an average man who should undertake to live on 
strawberries alone would have to consume 
eighty-eight pounds of them in a day in order to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of one of the most 
important elements of food, protein. But while 
he was getting the proper amount of protein from 
the strawberries, they would give him seven 


times too much of another necessary compound, | 3 


namely, carbohydrates. Forty-four pounds of 
tomatoes a day would supply nearly the right 
quantity and proportion of protein, carbohydrates 
and fat, the three most essential constituents of 
food. The chief value of fruit consists in its 
acids, which are important to health. 





OXYGEN IN SuRGERY.—Remarkable sundial 
are reported to have been obtained in England by 
treating wounds with oxygen gas. Two kinds 
of micro-organisms are found in wounds, one 
kind being beneficent and the other injurious in 
its effects. Oxygen causes an increase of the 
former and a decrease of the latter, so that, 
according to a writer in the British Medical 
Journal, wounds treated with oxygen heal more 
rapidly and with less pain than by any other 
form of treatment. 


Tut EARrLIest Men.—Doctor Ranke, of 
the German Anthropological Society, recently 





undertook to describe the physical characteristics 
of the earliest men, as ascertained from the | 
examination of prehistoric graves. 'They were of | 
a yellowish color, he said, and had_coarse hair. 

Their heads were peculiarly shaped, the part of 

the skull which contains the brain being large | 
relatively to the face, whi:e the face was small. 

They had other peculiarities, among which was 

the rudimentary or undeveloped condition of the 

third molar, or back grinder tooth. The doctor | 
believes that the first men originated in Asia. 
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For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use | =e oe «= 2 @ 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. [Adr. Always Ready for Company— 
75¢., $ 1.25. Hg pe mm | is the owner of a new 
lecsruted “henaenso- 
ustratec :nounce- 
New Books ment List of Choice 
ew Kooks. On re- | 
+ POR .. ceipt of a postal card | 
request we | 
will mail it FREE. | 
Young People ! T. Y. CROWELL & CO., | e 
46 E. 14th St., New York. He 
$1.50, Etc. 100 Purchase St. , Boston. 





Perfection Cutter. 








STUDY 


war Journalism | 
. AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
and literary work taught. 
Students everywhere. fakes 
—_ your spare time. Practi 


BY MAIL. work from the start. Im 


eal 
Best results. 


She can prepare dainty meals at 
short notice and with little bother 
Mrs. 
KNACKS.” 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia. i 
SCBVVSABISASESS 
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Important 
Notice ! 


The only genu- 
ine ** Baker’s 
Chocolate,” 
‘celebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
delicious, nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up 
in BlueWrap- 
pers and Yellow Labels. 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and ourTrade-Mark 
are on every package. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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Reduced Prices | 


on Dresses 


wt Cloaks, 


We wish to close out our entire | | 
line of Winter suitings and cloak- | 
ings during the next few weeks, 
and in order to do so we have 
made decided reductions. In ad- 

_ dition to this, we have made up a | 
Bargain List of sample garments, 
and are offering them at half price 
—some even lower—as we wish 
to close them out without delay. | 
Tailor-Made wy $s up, 
were $8 and 
Stylish Orso ceetk » $6, farenesty 
10t 


Bicycle Suits, Ss, ‘former 
ee $8 to $12. 
Skirts, $3.75, really worth $6 to $8. 
Capes, $3, reduced from $6. 
Jackets, $3, former price, $6. | 


Rorer tells how in 
—Sent Free. 


or cost. 
** KITCHEN 








proved methods. Catalogue FREK. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
No. 13 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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AN ELEGANT LITHOGRAPHED 


ALLEN DAR, 


AS X20 INCHES. 


RICH COLORS AND VARNISHED, BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN. 
NOT AN ADVERTISMENT, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, READY FOR HANGING. 


Loopy 25¢ orD ron 199 we 


ADDRESS 
| AUGUST GAST BAVK, NOTE&LITHOGRAPHING Ad 


FAMED FOR 50 YEARS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
— 
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COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY 
THE BARBOUR BROS. CO 


Barbour’s 


Prize Needlework 
Series No. 


110 Pages. Profusely Illustrated. Just Issued. 





Barbour and Progress are synonymous. Barbour’s Prize 
Needlework. “geries No. 5 is a thoroughly artistic and 
practical book from cover to cover, 
surpassing any previous publica- 
tion. It not only embraces a great 
variety of new designs in Lace- 
Making and Embroidery, but pos- 
sesses an educational value. There 
are color-plates of embroidery made 

with Ulster Floss, original and 
charming designs which ladies will 
delight in reproducing. 

Also a new peak ¢ entitled “ Lace 

k Tilustrated,’’ giving 














special oorensionn for making | 

orchon or Bobbin Lace. We have also reduced prices on some of our Suitings, 
Book and are offering several lines of suitings at 65 cents per | 
o— nd-Bool By Mail, yard, former price go cents to $1.15. 
jane- *(10c. each. Write to-day for our Winter Catalogue and samples of 





Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. 


materials. We will mail it to you, together with our Bar- 
gain List of reduced prices. Write now, as these garments 
will undoubtedly be closed out very rapidly. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 





Montreal Agents — Thomas Samuel & Son. 














Christmas Dinner 


Is easily prepared with the help of an Enterprise Meat Chopper. 
This marvellous little machine crumbs the bread for dressing, 
minces the meat for pies, hashes the chicken for salad, easily, 
quickly and without fuss or muss. 


The ENTERPRISE New 
MEAT CHOPPER 


Chops any kind of food you wish to chop, cooked or 
uncooked, without any waste. It is in two pieces —a 
turn takes it apart — a minute’s work cleans 1t. 
lifetime — pays for itself a dozen times over. 


Prices: No. 2, ®1.75; No. 4, ®2.25. 
Dealers. Our Trade- "Mark, Enterprise, 























Lasts a 


Sold by all Hardware 
is onevery machine. 


Send 4 cents m 
stamps for the 
“ Enterprising 
Housekeeper,” 
Two 
Hundred 
Recipes. 
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The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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MAKERS OF THE ENTERPRISE RAISIN 
AND GRAPE SEEDER. 

















Collars andCuffs 
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10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Look Well—Peel Well—Wear Well. 
Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them, send 
6 ‘cents for Sample Collar and Cu uffs. 


) < DOG 


Choice of Six Styles. "ine ntion Name and Size. 


REV BRSISLE CoOL L Ay. COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8t., York. Milk Street, Boston. 
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Santa Claus, 


like thousands of other 
people, has discovered the 
surpassing flavorof . . 


White House 
Coffee. 


No other brand has this flavor. It 
has taken us a lifetime to pro 
duce it and the secret’s ours. 1 
and 2-pound cans, packed and 
sealed by us. All Grocers. 


DWINELL, WRIGHT CO., Boston, Mass. 











RARRARAAAL 


The COLLAR on the 


Davidson 


Patent Dealth 


Nipple No. 48 


Makes collapse impossible and 


so does away with colic. Being 
of the 


Para Rubber these Nipples pre- 


made finest quality 


vent babies having sore mouths. 


60 Cents a Dozen. Sold by Druggists 
or by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


_ DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., | 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing « clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken requ- 


| larly in small doses, ils effect will give satis- 
| Suction lo the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season ave much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy coudtilion of the Kidneys, Liver 
and RBorels is the strongest sujequard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken vendarly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 

most exacting. 

MANUFACTURED RY 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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How His Knowledge Served Him. 

In a recent conversation with a reporter of the 
New York Sun, the Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, Secre- 
tary of War, remarked that he had learned tele- 
graphy as a boy, and that it had often stood him in 
good stead. He then told the following story 
illustrating this usefulness: 


Several years ago, after my father’s death, I 
wanted to bring my mother to Washington. I 
was in MeGrawville, my home town in Cortland | 
County, and it was necessary for us to take a 
number of railroads in order to reach the main 
line by which we were to go to Washington. It 
was also necessary to change cars a number of | 
times on these local roads, and in one or two 
instances the trains were late, so that I began to 
fear we could not make the connection. 

At last it became —— known to me that 
unless we could make a certain connection, my 
mother would be compelled to remain over Sunday 
in a small and eheerless town. I knew the presi- 
dent of a railroad, who, if he were informed of m 
predicament, I believed would help me out. So 
telegraphed him, telling him that my trains were | 
late, and asked him if ke would not telegraph the 
superintendent to have the train on the main road 
held until my local train arrived. 

Before I got to the local station where the main 
line train was to be met, I had to change cars. It 
was a dreary little station, and I remember well 
my anxiety while sitting in the waiting-room with 
my mother, not knowing whether my despatch had 
been received, till I heard clicking over the wire 
an inquiry from the superintendent of the road: 

“Is Colonel Lamont there?” 

The operator looked around the room to see 
only two persone, my mother and myself, and 
immediate ‘ 


y replied: ‘No.’ 

Just as he sent that word, I seuged up and said: 

‘My friend, I have unintentionally overheard the 
inquiry going over your line, as to whether Colonel 
Lamont is here. That is my name.” 

The sesetee quickly corrected his ‘‘no,” and 
informed the superintendent that I was there, and 
word came back that the main line train would be 
held for me. 

This is only a little incident, but it demonstrates 
not only the value of telegraphy, but the possible | 
usefulness of all practical knowledge that a boy | 
can obtain. So I say that every boy who has the | 
opportunity to learn telegraphy should do so. 
Once learned, you never forget it. It may be of | 
service at any time, and it will always give a good 
livelihood. 


—@ee 


Bicycle Games. 


The Badminton Magazine has a suggestive 
article on bicycle sports for a time when, in a 
ecountry-house visit, “yawns are infectious and 
bosom friends a bore.” The first general directions « 
are to the point: | 


1. Ladies only on the board of directors. Men 
may be used as fags, and if anything goes wrong 
the blame can, of course, be laid on them. 

2. Give a small brother a post on the committee. 
He will be an efficient lieutenant, and can always 
be snubbed, if necessary. 

In a needle-and-thread race the humor lies in 
the contortions which result from the male effort 
to thread a needle quickly. The man easily wins 
the riding part of the race, but when he begins to 
fumble about with the needle and thread, he at 
once puts on a poteee look, smothers a yell and 
tumbles over his bicycle. By the time he has 
done all this, the lady is triumphantly holding up 
her needle threaded; so, like a wise man, he 
congratulates her, and turns away to suck his 
lacerated thumb. 

a pe | a searecrow is excellent fooling. A 
series of the most inconvenient garments available 
should be arranged on a line of sticks, and the | 
object is to get them all on, somehow. Necessarily | 
wild attempts to do this without yueres the 
dressing-gown round the back wheel and putting 
out one’s eyes with the sunshade will not only 
elicit roars of laughter, but furnish the rider with 
an excellent chance to meee his temper. 

The “musical ride” may be arranged by practis- 
ing a series of dancing figures to music. The 
very simplest will do, but one caution is to be 
remembered. In rehearsing for this, the discreet 
bicycler will not allow himself to be photographed ; 
for his mouth is almost sure to be open. — 
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A Mine Full of Poppies. 


The extraordinary resuscitating power of light | 
received a curious illustration a few years since in | 
the silver-mines of Laurium. The mines were | 
abandoned more than two thousand years ago as 
unworkable, and were filled for the most part with | 
the “slag” from the workings of the miners. 


It was discovered that this slag contained plenty | 
of silver, which could be easily rendered available | 
by modern appliances. Accordingly it was re- | 
moved to the furnace, and when next the mine | 
was visited, a wonderful transformation was found | 
to have taken place. 

Instead of a heap of rubbish, the mine had | 
become a gorgeous flower-garden. The entire | 
space was covered with a brilliant show of | 
poppies. This profuse vegetable life, says Popular 
Science News, belonged to the same age in which | 
the mines were worked. Twenty centuries old 
were those poppy-seeds, yet when the removal of 
the slag allowed the light to fall upon them, they | 
sprang into life and bloom under its influence. ~ | 


a <-@ —— 
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Well Meant. 


American wheelmen travelling alone in Europe 
have many queer experiences. A young man who 
was bicycling in southern France was pushing his 
wheel up a steep hill when he overtook a peasant 
with a donkey-cart who was rapidly becoming 
stalled, though the little donkey was doing his | 
best. | 

The benevolent wheelman, putting his left hand 
against the back of the cart and guiding his wheel 
with the other, pushed so hard that the donkey, 
taking fresh courage, pulled his load up to the top 
successfully. 

The summit reached, the peasant burst into 
thanks to his benefactor. 

“It was very good of you, monsieur,” he said; 
“I should never in the world have got up the hill 
with only one donkey!” 
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Rogers, Bell County, Texas. 
Perry Mason & Company. : 


# 
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Gentlemen: After having used one of your New Companion 
Sewing Machines for ten months, we are prepared to recommend 
it as being fully equal in every respect to machines sold for 
$60.00. My wife has used many makes of machines, but says 


& 
ron 
™ 
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KE KEK 


< she prefers the New Companion to any she has ever used. 
‘* We can say that we have found the machine to be of high % 
‘ grade and strictly first-class in every particular. ha 


ee 


Very truly yours, CHARLES L. GIBSON. 


We have received hundreds of letters of similar character to the above. If you wish to save money in the purchase 
of a Sewing Machine, we are sure you will wish to know what people say who are using the New Companion. Our 
Illustrated Descriptive Book (containing many of these letters) will interest you. You are at liberty to correspond 
with any of these people and ask any question about the New Companion Sewing Machine. If you. do this, 
however, you will, of course, enclose a stamp to them for a reply. Any Companion Subscriber who may order one 
of our Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Machine Books within the next 3 weeks, will receive free a Pretty Holiday Card. 
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Ge will give this splendid Sewing Machine to any 
Companion Subscriber who will send us Cwenty- 
five New Subscribers to The Youth’s Companion. 


$19.0 ; WE PAY THE 
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The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to Com- o 
nd panion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of price, we will deliver the machine, x 
freight paid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the ps 
3} m 


machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, for $22.00. We will 
also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can 
be returned, and the full amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every 
machine for five years. We include a Set of Improved Attachments. 


So daa 
BK 
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Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 
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Afraid of a Dead Bear. 


An old hunter of the grizzly bear says that he 
never gets really frightened nowadays, but that 
formerly he had many a bad moment. Thirty 
years of experience have taught him that “the 
grizzly, next to an Arizona Apache Indian, is the 
ugliest, crossest and most unreliable critter that a | 
hunter or prospector has to deal with.’ His talk 
is reported in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
one of his adventures is worth quoting in full: 


When I came out to California in 1865 there were 
hundreds of grizzlies in the redwoods along the 
Russian and American rivers. That reminds me 
of a funny experience of mine. I was green and 
fresh then, even if I had been in the war. One 
morning I was out alone for deer in the Lake | 
County foot-hills, when I saw a whopping big 
grizzly ’way up on the side of a mountain; I went 
right after it without realizing the risk. 

crept cautiously up the mountain, keeping out 
of sight of the bear as much as_ possible. ‘ot 
within one hundred yards of him, and taking 
careful aim just at the back of the shoulder, 1 let 
drive. The bear fell at the crack of the gun, but 
was on his feet again in an instant, and came 
tearing down the mountain in a bee-line for where 
I stood. My rifle was a muzzle-loader, and I had 
no time to reload. 

I was not half so anxious to kill the bear as I 
was to save my own bacon. A tree stood below 
me, and without ~¥ Py to measure its size or to | 
consider what sort of a place of refuge it was, I | 
sprang to it and went up like a coon chased by a | 
pack of hounds. I had reached the branches, | 
about ten feet from the ground, and had not yet | 
thought of looking down, when I heard the bear 
scratching at the foot of the tree and imagined he 
was coming after me. 

Well, he didn’t come, and when I had climbed 
about as high as I could get I straddled a limb to 
await developments. The grizzly stood on his 
hind legs, scratched and growled and sharled, 
while my heart was right between my teeth, I 
must confess. 

After an hour, when the bear calmed down, I 
felt easier. I thought the bear would soon get 
tired of poones watch, and would get up and go 
away. He did nothing of the kind, however, and 
hour after hour I sat there in that tree watching 
the bear. I imagined I saw him move occasion- 
ally; but he ey still, and finally I began to break | 
branches and threw them down on him, and yelled | 
at him until I was hoarse. 

There he lay, and he seemed determined to 
remain there until he starved me out. My situation 
began to grow desperate. Night was coming, and 
already I was so stiff from my position that | 
could scarcely move. Something must be done, 
and it had to be done mighty quic 

My rifle lay on the upper side, and the bear was 
below the tree. I climbed down to the lower 
branches, and breaking off a few of the smaller 
limbs, I threw them down on the bear. He did 
not move. He was asleep, I thought, and now 
was my time. 

Carefully, and still as ges I slid down the tree 
until I was within six feet of the ground, when 1 
‘pe rung on the upper side, grabbed my gun and ran 

e a seared coyote to some rocks about fifty 
pon away. 

When safely behind the rocks, I peeped out. 
The bear had not moved. Then I loaded my gun, 
and drawing a careful bead, with a dead rest over 
a rock, I shot the brute square between the eyes. 
Still he did not move. Again I loaded my rifle, 
cocked it and walked 7 toward the bear. 
When close enough, I picked up a stone and 
struck him with it. 

He did not seem to mind it; then I mustered up 
sufficient ne to go near enough to poke him 
with my gun e was as stiff as a poker, and had 
been dead for hours. 
day, treed by a dead bear! 
green tenderfoot then. 


1 had been in the tree all 
Oh, I was an awful 
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The Great Apple Year. 


An incident of the famous apple harvest of 1896 
is sufficiently picturesque to be worth recording. 
In early October the steamer Grand Traverse was 
run down and sunk on Lake Erie by the steamer 
Livingstone. A part of the cargo of the sunken 
steamer consisted of apples; and before long 
barrels of apples, uninjured by their bath in the 
fresh waters of the lake, began to wash ashore at 
Colchester, Ontario, which was the nearest point | 
to the scene of the collision. 


The cargo of the Grand Traverse was insured, 
and the underwriters, who were in Chica ago, had | 
agents in Amherstburg, near Colchester. These | 
agents immediately took possession of the apples 
on the beach in the name of the underwriters, and | 
promptly telegraphed to these insurers at Chicago 
as follows: 


Five hundred and eighty barrels of apples have 
= washed ashore here. What shall we do with 
them? 


The underwriters made a quick calculation. 
Apples were worth eighty cents a barrel, including 
the barrel. These were on a sand-beach, many 
miles from a railroad. The salvage, hauling and 
= were likely to amount to as much as the 
apples would command in the market. So the 
underwriters ordered the following answer to be 
sent to the agents at Amherstburg: 


Eat them. 


Therefore the Colchester aay my were bidden to 
help themecives to the apples on the beach; and 
such of them as had no apple-trees of their own 
accepted the invitation. 

In New ~~ during this same great apple 
year, a retail grocer in a country town, who 
delivers their purchases to his customers, finding 
himself unable to sell some nice apples he had on 
hand, took around a peck of them on his wagon to 
give away to any one who wanted them; but after 
carrying them a few days he was compelled to 
give up this benevolent intention, for all his 
customers either had such abundance of apples on 
their own trees, or had already been presented 
with so many by their neighbors, that they would 
not take the grocer’s fruit as a gift. 

Nevertheless, there were at the same time, in 
the great cities, many poor people who would 
have been very po to get even a few apples asa | 
gift. These poo ople were not forgotten by the | 
~ in Mr. y’s Y school at Northfield, Mass. 

hese young ladies, to the number of four hundred, 
went out among the farmers in_ the beautiful 
Connecticut valley country about Northfield, each 
making it her duty to obtain from a farmer the | 
promise of one bushel of apples to send to the | 
poor of Boston. The apples were sent directly by 
rail to a city missionary of Boston, who distrib- 
oo oo among people who could not afford to 

| 








25 dif.U.S. stamps 10c., 100 dif. foreign 10c, Agts. w’td at 
50%. Listfree. L. SS Louis,Mo. 
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PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, | 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ! Exec, fate 
“DO “you LOVE PETS? 








E. R. GIBBS, Breeder and Dealer 

in Ferrets, Guinea- -igs, Lop-Eared 

and Common Rabbits. Send 2-cent 

E stamp for circular. Normal: Ohio. 
BOYS’ Navy Hine 

Colors: Navy Blue, ‘Grimson, | 

wo white stripes on sailor col: | 

lar and two on waist. Men’s 


SWEATERS 


pte ag ame. quality, $1.50, 
post-paid, worth #2. 
$4 wee State "Color aud ¢ 

orth $ Measure over vest. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., 335 SSE 8t., Boston, Mass. 


a: RAS ASS | 3AN Music, D 


pictures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How to 
Form a Band, Drum Major's Tacties, Street 





e Chest 













Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
“ Everything known in Music.’ 

LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO, 


54TH EDITION {osama 








| 105 Stamps, Java, Congo, hinges, album, 5c. Agts. at 50% get 

| ilus.album, oto . free. Bullard, oy Pomer oke St.,Boston, Mass. 
STAMPS AND ALBUM 

c, TAMP 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

STA 100, all different, 10 cents. Sheets on 

. Charles Street, BAL' ORE, MD 

all different, and copy 

| 00 STAM PS of Stamp Collector for 12c. 

SALAR Y PAID to good parties for selling 

our books and Bibles. Best 

gree we We 2 4. povereé gy General Agents. 

re g at paid. < cre given on books ress, 

POU LTRY 25 cents per year. 4 months 

poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 

300k alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 

Should Write to PROF. GRADY, Prin., 

THE PROFIT; the poultry business 

and many things of value to poultrymen, 

OR incu A is con- 

tained in 80 p. catalog. Send 4c. stamps. 
A.F.WILLIAMS, 


| ¥: 
| 100 ALL DIF. ONLY 10c. Asts. wtd. 50°. 
| approves at 50% com. Agts. wanted. 
| B. V. AMP 1224 
| 
RY PAI Stamp Co., Arlington,Mass. 
pn gy sources. Part or all of the time can be 
AL NEWS & BOOK CO., Baltimore, Md. 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
z= books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE, 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
to be derived from 
together with a full BATOR of the 
.55 Race St. BRISTOL, Conn. 





Stamps Given Away 


to start a collection. Send us a stamped addressed 
envelope, and we shall send you a packet of fifty dif- 
ferent genuine stamps free of charge. New complete 
catalogue, 350 pages, 10 cents, post free. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN co., i fanited, 
18 East 23d Street, New York. 


INCUBATORS. HOLIDAY BARGAINS. 
Delivered to nay pens of U.S. Free, Ban- 
tam (50 egg) Sel gulating and 75 Chick 
cant Belt for 88.00. Invincible Hatcher (100 

f Regulati 
tation, ‘oad 150 Chick Brood 

Hatcher 30 day’s trial. Send: 4 cents for No, 48 

catalogue. Buckeye l 














>a ie hols, A. M. Revise a | 
date. Over 400 

Over 200 illustrations. A oom haan handbook o 
and B Forms. A veritable treasury of practical 
information for all classes. A million facts and figures 
P TH $1.00. AGENTS MAKE FROM $3.00 TO 
$10.00 A DAY. Terms and circulars free. Mention 
this paper, 


andaddress J. L. NICHOLS & CO.., Naperville, Ill. 










PARKER’ 
AIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures eo cry & hair falling. 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


GALARIE D POSITIONS 


are secured to all competent students. Stenog- 
raphy, Bookkeeping, etc., thoroughly taught — By 
MAIL or personally. We train for practical work, and 
every year place hundreds in money-making employ- 








ng, < Bey wide repu- ments. Students commence any time. If you want ; 
r 815.00. Buckeye a ant are bee | to study, send ten two-cent Sample Free by Mail. 
stamps for catalogue and five easy lessons sto 512 Arch Street, 
| Eastman College, Box 385, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. WALTER P. WARE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
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HOWAR GUITARS AND 
MANDOLINS 


Are perfect instruments, Our own 
manufacture,absolutely guaranteed. 
We sell every musicai instrument 


} known, at manufacturers prices. 
12 8 page Catalogue, 
) free. All our goods ~ 


have this trade mark, 


‘THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
122 East 4th St. _ CINCINNATI. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in success 
ful operation ad, a ve i* n that time hundreds of the 
most severe s he een permanently cured, The 
method used is ‘the fruit of long personal effort of Edwin 
8S. Johnston to overcome an impedime nt which he had 
suffered for forty years. 

The system is endorsed by Hon, John W anamaker, 
ex-Postmaster-General, U. ; Bishop Cyru )», Foss, 

E. C pure h, Phila. ; aaa 'p rof. Horatio “Cc . Wood, 

M.D., U niversity of Pennsylvania. 

Se 4 _ aon book to the PHILADELPHIA INSTI- 
TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BRECK’S FLO vER FOOD. : 


» makes Health, Growth, Bloom and Color. 
year’s supply for 80 plants mailed for woe 
Concentrated, odorless, and safe. “Suc- 
cess with House Plants,” 82 pages mailed 
free. Please mention this publication, 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
Boston, Mass. 











WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that the y cannot be pulled 
off the bottle 
















CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure all_kinds of 

roup, oarseness, Colds and Sore 
Trial package by mail, 10 cents. B Ox, cents. 

DR. BELDIN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and tnd, good wages the 
round, in pood times and 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service. Write 
for free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Totegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 





ear 
pad. 





After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SIMPLICITY 


Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
aa: acme Rochester, N. Y 


DOO000000 00 SOOO SOS S OOOO OOO4 


2 %; dnlietndien is bi- 
8 Seat or poser hl = By A ‘ 
Saddle? 


the facts. Our book“ SADDLE 
00000000000 








SENSE” free to any address. ¢ 
Garford Mfg.Co. Elyria,0. ¢ 


OOOO 
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DR. SHEFFIELD’S 
Creme 


Dentifrice 


is pleasant to use, 
healthful, lasting 
andmakes.. . 


Pearly 
Teeth. 


Try it, then buy ut. 


Free 


Send for 
sample 
Tube.. 







\ ‘ . wl a A 
B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents. 










Throat. | 






High 
Arm 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 daysin your own home and 
save8l0 to 825. No money in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 
lington Machine for . 
a te a gy 1.50, 
yles. All attachments 

ome pay freight. Buy from 

vi agents large profits. 
Gicogue oo 


and 2 

FRFE. 
H factory. 

Over senate 
Fb testim 


ie Years. 
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Address tin full), 8B RS” cu) 
8-164 West Van Buren 8t., aS anys" 10M: 
To Readers of Youth's Companion. 
Send this “ad.” and 10 cents in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
pound sample best T inperiod’ 
any kind you may order. 
Five pounds fine Family Teas on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ad.” All charges paid, 


THE —. AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289. 3 


1 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. | 
Make money print- 
ing for others. Our 
#18 Press prints a 
newspaper. Type 
setting easy,printed 
rules. Send stamp 
for catalogue, pres- 
ses and supplies, to 
the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


 eaalgaaaigtegiag aerinctaiamacericaagatas 


+ “More Write Than Sew." 
o7ne Sansone Typewriters 








ulars, with 
$5 Press and 
save money. 





suitable gift - 
« for all who write. , | 
* 403 E. St., 3. I. @ 


REREEKEE EE KERKA LE REKEEER 


The Handle 








Se - of the . 
(‘BROOME 
& TEAKETTLE 


Is Always COLD. 


Rome on the spout means perfection. 


isk your dealer for Rome Teakettles, 
or send to us for Descriptive Circular. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO., Rome, N. Y. 








Architecturals—>,, TOWORKINGMEN | 
DRAWING PROFESSIONAL MEN | 
soctiestare YOUNG MEN | 


Plumbing & Heating 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco, & Mar.) ¥ 
Electricity 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
English Branches 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
The International 

Correspondence Schools, 
Box 822, Scranton, Pa. 
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oW Io EARN< & COLD WATCH 

















One 




















or Elgin) and a Chain; 
Bicycle ; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 
Bicycle ; 200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle ; 
so Ibs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 
Silver Watch 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 8 Ibs. 
Barney & Berry Skates; 
Curtains; 90 Ibs. for a Sewing Machine. 


We pay 
sent with order. 
for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


lady writes us that her husband 
pleased with the Gold Watch, which she earned by 
selling our teas, that he has given her the money to buy 
a gold watch for herself, but that she prefers, however, 
to take this money for a new dress and that she will 
earn a watch for herself, the work is so easy. 


We want to introduce our TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POWDER. 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to so lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham 
175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade - 


100 Ibs. for a Girls’ 


25 Ibs. for a Solid 
for a Solid Gold 
for a pair of 
15 lbs. for a pair of Lace 


and Chain; ro Ibs. 


o 9° 


is sO much 


the express or freight if cash is 
Send address on postal 








YOUR HAIR 


for appearance and feeling's sake 
should invariably be considered. 


Schellenberg’s Shampoo 


Produces dry lustre, purifies 
the scalp and positively pre- 
vents falling hair. A necessity 
for ladies and children. Pack- 
age of powder makes a quart. 

Sold at drug and fancy stores, 
or sent post-paid for 25 cents. 


Rushforth Mfg.Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Varicose Veins, 


Weak Knees Ankles, 








and Lame and 


Swollen Joints are greatly helped by 


e ° 
Elastic Stockings. 
We make them to your measure at 
our own factory and save you 50%. 
Send for Measuring Seamless Heel 
Directions and Prices. *atented. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO.,*° }¥7may Blocks 


Lynn, Mass. 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot-Gun? 

If so, our /deal Hand Book “D” will interest you. 
pages of knowledge 
experience with Arms and Ammunition. No Dealer or 
Shooter should be withoutit. Send two2-cent stamps for 
postage and mention Youth's Companion. Book Free. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., New Haven, Conn 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
Improved '96 


100 
gained through twenty-five years’ 













CREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 » 

sizes. $5 and up. C.O. D. or 

On Trial. Cat’l’g free if you 
name this paper. 

F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 


Beeman’s— 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION, — See that the 
name Beeman is on exch 
wrapper 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package, 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

13 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


and a 











one EGGS 


from yourhens. Y _— an, Hf you use right methods, 
get 180 eggs per hen. Farm Poultry, semi 
monthly, the best practical guide to success that 
u poultry-raiser can have, teaches how to do it, 
#1.00 a year. Sample copy and a 25-cent book, 
“A Living from Poultry,” sent for 12 cts. in stamps. 
I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 

23 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 

" 


LAUGHING CAMERA. 1c, 


The latest invention in Cameras 
You look through the lens and your 
stout friends will look like living 
skeletons, your thin friends like 
Dime Museum fat men, horses like 
and, in fact, everything ap- 


"epee 






















giraffe * 
perrs as though you were living 
in another world. Each camera 
contains two strong lenses in 
neatly finished leatherette case. 
The latest mirth-maker on the 
market; creates bushels of sport. 


MY! 


Catalogue of 1,000 novelties and sample 


camera 10c., 
8 for 25c., 12 for 90c., mailed post-paid. Agents wanted, 
ROBT.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.,Dept.No.85, 65 Cortlandt 8t.,N.Y. 





Sold by 
Druggists 
or box 
mailed for 
15cts. 


Send 2c. stamp 
for trial sample of 


A certain cure for CORNS, 
As safe as it is sure. 





wh a an gyn 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
aaeitione! pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subsc riptions can commence at any time 
during the ye 

Money for * ead should we pens by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for BK of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue F far as we cannot find your name on our 
books amiess” your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying 3 money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 

If subscribers do 





strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 
PE BEY MASON & COMPANY, 


‘he Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 slits Avenue. 








ALCOHOL AND DISEASE. 


A man was recently brought into one of the 
public hospitals of a large city suffering from a 
bruise. He had fallen backward across a narrow 
obstruction of some kind, and upon examination it 


was found that he had fractured one of the bones | 


of the spine. The back was not what is commonly 


called broken, but one of the bones was cracked | |. P 
| living at his grandfather’s. 


in such a way that unless an operation was 
performed and the pressure of the fragment upon 
the spinal cord relieved, paralysis and probably 
collapse would follow. 

The operation, though comparatively rare, is not 
excessively difficult, and the man’s chance for 
recovery would have been at least an even one; 
but when the surgeons ordered him to be prepared 
for the operation, 1t was noticed that he bore marks 
of being addicted to drink. The operation was 
immediately abandoned, and the man died within 
a week 

To the casual reader it might seem a case of 
professional heartlessness. But the doctor knew 
—from sufficient experience in just such cases— 
how powerless the man would be, worn out as he | 
was by indulgence, to withstand the shock of an | 
operation. And since cases of a similar sort are 
of frequent occurrence in all our large public and | 
private hospitals, it is worth while to inquire into | 
the cause of such a state of affairs, and to draw 
from it a lesson and perhaps a moral. 

The downward course of a person who becomes 
enslaved to stimulants follows a natural law. 
Beginning with a sufficient quantity of aleohol to 
produce a certain pleasurable sensation, he finds 
himself, quite as a matter of course, gradually 
increasing his daily allowance. 

Aleohol stimulates the various organs of the 
body to inereased work. By this increase of 
exercise the organ grows, and the larger organ 
makes larger demands. These demands the tippler 
interprets as a call for more alcohol, and so the 
round is continued. 

Under excessive stimulation the substance of 
the body begins to change its character. Food 
which cannot be used is stored up in the form of 
fat. Watery instead of solid substances appear. 
Eventually the organs themselves change their 
appearance and begin to break down and decay. 
Then comes a crisis—through accident or some 
acute disturbance—and the unfortunate victim is 
unable to call on nature to help him against the 
shock—and death follows. 


—-« 





THRICE HAPPY. 


He was a little ragged waif living in a village of 
southern Kentucky. A stranger to actual comfort, 
it is not to be supposed that he was very familiar 
with the pleasures of life. One Christmas eve he 
was standing before a shop window with his lean 
little face pressed against the pane, devouring 
with hungry eyes the beautiful display within. 

There was a lady in the shop, deeply engaged in 
purchasing gifts for her small nieces and nephews. 
She saw the waif at the window—ragged, half-clad, 
and without doubt half-starved as well. 

“Prudence,” said she, in speaking of the matter 
afterward, “‘might have suggested food and clothes. 
But another idea had taken possession of me. I 
determined then and there that that boy should 
know the blessedness of happy childhood for one 
Christmas at all events.” 

On the impulse she called himin. Toys, a wagon, 
an iron horse with a flying driver madly sounding 


a fire-alarm, a drum with gilded sticks, a tin horn, | 
a pack of firecrackers, things which his poverty- | 


blinded eyes had never before looked upon in the 
light of real possession, were put into his hands. 

“There was a kind of awe in his solemn, earnest 
eyes,” said the lady, ‘‘as though the joy of posses- 
sion had stricken him dumb. 

“It was the day after Christmas that I came 
upon him again, hanging about the streets with 
that same old look of a beggar about him. That 
is, in all but his eyes; they, I think, were never 
quite the same again. They fairly shone when he 
lifted them to my face in recognition. ‘Good 
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| morning. Joe,’ said I, ‘what have you done with 
| your toys?’ 








| secret, till, after about half a year or so, I sat 
| at my grandfather’ s pianoforte, and to 


“Imagine my surprise when he said, ‘I give ’em 
to Jack Parker, the colored boy, over yonder to 
Scruff Town.’ 

“*What?’ said I, ‘you have given them all away? 
Ail your beautiful toys?’ He was silent a moment, 
and then his ragged little face glowed as he replied: 

“*T had ’em; I had ’em a whole day. I aint got 
’em any more, but I had had ’em, anyhow.’” 

He was the proud possessor of three pleasures: 
that of receiving, of giving, and the ever blessed 
pleasure of a happy memory. 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


HE SAVED THE TRAIN. 


The Detroit News-Tribune quotes Mr. A. M. 
Pearce, an old telegraph operator, as telling a 
very interesting and even thrilling story out of his 
own experience. He was at the time telegraphic 
operator at a station on the New York Central 
Railroad. Eight miles east of him was the station 
of Bergen. 


One night I received a message from the operator 
at Bergen that, as the train was passing he noticed 
from the sound that a wheel on one of the cars was 
= bad shape. He suggested that I should stop 
the train 

Acting upon his suggestion, I put out my flag 
and stopped the train. The engineer was pretty 
sulky, and the conductor got off and wanted to 
know what I had stopped them there for. | told 
them the message I had received. Still scolding, 
ae started to look for the broken wheel. 

roken wheel was a serious mae going over 
that mith with the gn oe & of = ing the train 
off the track and rol ling down th e precipice. 
As it happened, the conductor had his wife and 
child aboard, too. Well, we looked down one side 
of the train, and then down the other, without 
suceess. But in looking down one of the sides we 
had a bad light, and so, taking the lantern, I went 
down again, and found a quarter of one of the 
wheels broken. 

Well, sir, when the conductor came up and saw 
that wheel he picked me up in his arms, and I 
believe if I had been a little younger he would 
have kissed me, he was so glad. 


FIRST LESSONS IN MUSIC. 


Max Miiller, the famous Oriental scholar, in a 
recent article in Cosmopolis, tells how he began 
his music lessons. It should be premised that his 
father was dead, and he and his mother were 


There was a large garden stretching out behind 
the house, which was our playground. Our neigh- 
bors’ gardens were ey on each side from 
our own by a low hedge 

Our neighbor on the right ‘ide took lodgers, and 
one of heen was a young man who had come to 
Dessau to study music under F. Schneider, and at 
the same time to give music lessons. He had beena 
theological student, but had wmgesattelt (changed 
saddles), and now tried to support himself as best 
he could at Dessau. He often talked to me across 
the garden hedge (! was only five years old). 

One day he lifted me across into his own garden, 
and asked whether I would like to learn the piano- 
forte. I, of course, said yes, and he then made me 
promine ‘to come to him every day for half an hour, 
_ not to say a word to my mother or anybody 
elise. 

The bargain was struck; I kept my musie quite 
to the amaze- 
ment of everybody played some easy pieces of 
Mozart or Diabelli. Of course the young theological 


| student—his name was Kahle—was engaged at 





once my music master. He charged five 
groschen (sixpence) for a lesson, and I made very 
rapid progress. 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE BIRDS. 


Christmas is celebrated in Sweden to an extent 
unknown in the United States, and the celebration | 
is not over till January 13th, or “twentieth day 
Yule.” <A very pretty feature of the festivities is 
thus described by Mr. Thomas in his “Sweden and 
the Swedes:” 


One wintry afternoon, at Jul-tide, I had been 
skating on a pretty lake three miles from Gothen- 
burg. On my way home I noticed that at every 
farmer’s house there was erected in the middle of 
the — ard a pole, to the top of which was bound 
a lar ull sheaf of a. | 

hy is this?” I asked my comrade. 

“Oh, that’s for the birds, the. little wild birds. 
They must have a merry Christmas, too, you know.” 

Yes, so it is; not a peasant in Sweden will sit 
down’ with his children to a Christmas dinner 
within doors till he has first raised aloft a Christ- 
mas dinner for the little birds that live in the cold 
and snow without. 


MOVING THE WELL. | 


A family who have recently taken into their 
employ a rosy-cheeked Irish maid-of-all-work, say 
that her blunders cause them amusement enough 
to compensate for any trouble they may entail. 

One day the man of the house stated in Bridget’s 
hearing that he intended to have a wood-house 
built on a piece of ground which at that time 
enclosed a well. 





“And sure, sorr,’’ said the inquiring Bridget, 
“will you be movin’ the well to a more convanient 
spot whin the wood-house is builted?’ 

A smile crossed her employer’s face, 
instantly Bridget saw that she hai 
of some sort. 

“Tt’s mesilf that's a fool, I’m thinkin’,” she said, 
hastily, bound to retrieve herself; “av coorse whin | | 
the et =. moved ivery drop of wather would | 
rin out av it!” 


and | 
made a mistake | | 


A TRAVELLER’S FORETHOUGHT. 


Little things illustrate certain Englishmen’s 
knowledge of American geography very pictur- 
esquely. An Englishman who had taken the 
Pacific Express at Philadelphia called out on going 
to bed before the train started: 

“Portah! portah!” 

The porter came. ‘What is it, sir?’’ he said. 

“Please wake me up when we get to San Fran- 
cisco, you know,” said the Englishman. 





A VENETIAN who had never travelled save b 
gondola was placed on a balky horse. He too 
out his handkerchief, held it up, and exclaimed, | 
“No wonder! The wind is against him.” 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ader. 


‘‘Black Beauty.” 


“This book has the fascination of a story, the 
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truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 

of a sermon.’’— New York Independent. 
“No = —_ pe a ae can be | 
ut into the hands o s an irls.”’ ‘ - 
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In advanced stages of Con- 
sumption, Scott's Emulsion 
soothes the cough, checks 
the night sweats and _ pre- 
vents extreme  emaciation. 
In this way it prolongs life 
and makes more comforta- 
ble the last days. In every 
case of consumption — from 
its first appearance to its 
most advanced stages—no 
remedy promises a_ greater 
hope for recovery or brings 
comfort and relief equal to 
Scott’s Emulsion. Book on 
the subject free for the ask- 
ing. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


BY MAIL 


Send for our 
HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


It tells the 
whole story 

















Get One. 


We make it easy to get 

one wherever you live. If 
no dealer sells them near 3 

you, we will quote lowest prices, 


explain our Easy Payment System, giving from one to three years 
to complete payments (small cash payment only required). 
If you live 3,000 miles away, we can deal with you as easily as if 


you lived in Boston. 


We ship pianos subject to approval, if not entirely 


satisfactory to be returned at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
Your name, please, and this valuable information free. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Third Little Story for the Tea Table. 


Ate: to health are the adulterated, eerve-Gicharbing teas of China and Japan. The 


Teas of India and Ceylon are 

which contain the essence of the 
Tea, care should be taken to put in the 
in the case of China and Japan teas. 
giving really “two cups inone.”’ Use 
do not allow the tea to draw 
according to taste, and you will 
There is no trouble or perplexity in 
of this soothing, upholding and invigor- 
and more refreshing than coffee. It, and 
You may not like the first cup because of 
second you will find tolerable, the third & 
and there is no re -" 
buy “Ceylon or 
a blend), the best, 
seem dearer, it is 
nomical. They are 
with coarse,worth- 
only serve to make 
fuse deliciously. 


India 


TEA 











IMPORTED INTO NORTH AMERICA,5,379,542 Ibs. 9,283,144 Ibs. 


Strictly pure. Made of young leaves 
whole plant. When using India or Ceylon 
pot—only about half of what is used 
This is because of its greater strength, 
fresh boiled and boiling water— 
more than three to five minutes, 
have perfect tea. Never boil tea. 
life which cannot ke alleviated by a cup 
ating beverage. It is less stimulating 
Sleep, are “nature’s sweet restorers.” 
its novelty (that is, its purity); the 
you will like, and then you want it, 
lapse. Always 
India Tea’’ (or 
although it may 
the most eco- 
not adulterated 
less leaves which 
bulk. They in- 
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BETTER 
YOUR 
FOOD | 


s° COTTOLENE 


ou better both will be. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks—‘Cotiolene”’ and steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. Madeonly by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 

New Orleans, Montreal. 
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NUYO ENG. CO. 


The Massive Building Pictured Above is Owned and Occupied by 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF AMERICA, 
As its Home Office, at Newark, New Jersey, 


From which is conducted its vast business of Life Insurance for Men, Women and Children 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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YULE. » 

You'll tide over the Yule-tide season if you put 6) 

a pill between you and the plethora of pie and ) 
pudding. But see you use the right pill—the pill 


that will,—Ayer’s sugar coated pill. The holiday 
season always brings with it physical discomfort 
and derangement. We over-eat, we under-exercise; 
our food is rich and our meals irregular. To cor- 
rect the ill results that follow such feasting use 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
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This cut is 4 
Actual Size 
of Watch 

and Chain. 


Watch an 
am _ Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, Chain 
and Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 1% 
dozen packages of Bluine at toc. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 

No money required. We send the Bluine 
at our own risk, You go among your neigh- 
bors and sell it. Send us the money that 
you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 


Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is Guaranteed to Keep Accurate 
Time, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, CONCORD JUNCTION, 





MASS. 














- ++ TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE... 


[ARKIN SOAPS 


And get a“Chautauqua” Desk Free. 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 


Most Popular 
Ever Made. 


ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. Itstands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 


deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


oo e GRAs os 
“Chautauqua” Rocker and Reclining Chair 


It can be adjusted toany position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifully-grained three-ply veneer 
back. The seat, head and foot rests are 

upholstered with Velours in crim- 
son, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 
# struction. It is fully guaranteed. Our 
soaps are sold entirely on their merits 
with a guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of families use them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP... d 
Enough to last an average family one full | Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- | Unequalled for washing ladies’ hair. 
poses it has no superior 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP 7 | 
00 CARS WENTE 'WOGLEN SOAP 0 | | BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME . 30 
perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
12 PkGs. BORAXINE SOAP. POWDER (full ths.) 1.20 | 1 jap, 2 OZS., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 25 
n unequalled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP © | | BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER .  .25 
_— te woe Intiee aa children. | Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
mascusees utifier sweetens the breath. 
+4 GSE. CLD GNELIND CASTLE BAP ‘0 | | PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . . 20 
-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | tue CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All $10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . $10.00 
for * * (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 
. ee ee 





Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order — it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 

present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. { 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 

mium does not prove all expected. 
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The Independent, New York, saya: * The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not 
only do they give you a box of e xcelle nt tok. A soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each 
purchaser # valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise iad 


We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 





THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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# FAIR WOMEN PROCLAIM F FOR # | 
PEAR S SOAD AND HAVE USED IT 
THE WORLD OVER FOR MORE THAN 


lOO YEARS 82500300 ce RESENUINE Se as 





